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IS THE FOREIGNER A MENACE TO THE NATION? 


BY THE REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT. 


STORY is told of Benjamin Franklin that when he was in 

France some philosophers had been discussing as to whether 
a dead fish would float. On Franklin’s appearance the question 
was put to him. He at once ordered a pail of water and a dead 
fish, and solved the problem by a practical test. So would I 
wish to answer the above question. I am aware that scientific 
professors tell us that the offspring of European peasants will 
still cling to the father’s ways, and generations must pass before 
the men from middle Europe can rise to our standard. But 
what are the facts? What part of the land has advanced, the 
North with 97 per cent of the immigrants or the South with 3 
per cent? The writer believes that nothing would so _ the 
South to-day as immigration. 

Nearly all writers take extreme sides upon this ever-living 
question. Within the last few years the bibliography on the 
subject has grown rapidly. Articles in the papers, pamphlets, 
magazines, and books meet us continually, and among a large 
class of people there is a growing fear that we shall be swamped 
by foreign types that cannot be assimilated. This fear is an old 
one (as old as the nation) and is unworthy of the descendants of | 
the Puritans, and was no credit to them. 

The only race that does not assimilate with the Anglo-Saxon 
is the one that does notcome. Less than 40,000 of the Spanish 
and Portuguese have reached these shores in fifty years. Had 
there been an increase from Spain in proportion as large as from 
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Russia, there might be some cause for alarm. For, if we look at 
Arizona, we find the highest per cent of crime in the United 
States; also a very large percentage of Spanish blood. We call 
them Spanish, although they are the descendants of men who 
came to this land seventy years before the landing of the Pil- 
grims. 

Now, strangely enough, we find North Dakota with the small- 
est percentage of crime, with the largest percentage of foreign 
voters, ranking with Iowa, the New England of the West. How- 
ever, it should be borne in mind that the great majority of the 
voters in North Dakota are Scandinavian, but when we turn to 
South Dakota, that stands next to the above states in compara- 
tive freedom from crime, we find whole counties settled with 
Russians. 


If we divide the country into five sections—North Atlantic, 
South Atlantic, North Central, South Central, and Western—we 
find the smallest percentage of prisoners where there is the 
largest percentage of foreigners, and yet it is true that the for- 


eigner in the nation does furnish more than his share of crim- 
inals. 

The foreigner who has money enough to take him to the West 
and buy a farm makes a grand citizen. The foreigner who, like 
a spent wave, barely reaches the shore, needs help. We have 
much sympathy for the Oubans if they will.stay in Cuba. 
Would we like them as immigrants? No; but there is no dan- 
ger that they will come. 

Who, then, are we afraid off The Hungarians, the Poles, the 
Italians, and the Russians. Scattered among 70,000,000 of peo- 
ple are 62,425 Hungarians, 147,440 Poles, 182,580 Italians, 182,- 
644 Russians ; in all, 330,084. 

Pennsylvania has the largest number of those classed as unde- 
sirable, and yet among the very worst of them there is scarcely 
one that cannot read in his own language. Already these men 
are feeling the influence of the new environment, and in many 
cases are coming up; but the dangerous side is not the coming 
in of more immigrants, but the utter neglect of our training 
the children in the schools. The children of these immigrants 
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being worse than the parents, what can we expect when we will 
not furnish the school room ? 

Senator Lodge’s scheme, if put in force, would make a small 
change only. The migration of races is automatic. If trade is 
dull, it stops, and even more return than come. One thing is 
certain ; the high-water mark is passed. In 1882 we had nearly 
800,000. I don’t say that a larger number may not come in any 
given year ; but never as many in proportion to our population, 
and the number coming will be a decreasing number in propor- 
tion to our population. 

There will be less and less difference in the years to come be- 
tween Europe and the United States» It takes but a small 
change to-day to deflect the migrations of peoples, but one thing 
is marked ; all immigration is toward English-speaking peoples, 
and England had almost as large a share of immigrants from 
Europe in 1894 as we had; I mean in proportion to her popula- 
tion. 


Now, we must make up our mind to one thing ; if we ship our 


corn into Italy so cheaply as to make farming unprofitable on 
the plains of Lombardy, we must have in return Italian immi- 
grants, or, by keeping them out, have starving Italians who can- 
not buy ourcorn. We cannot have our cake and eat it: 

There is only one thing to do. Help the people who come to 
us as only we can help. Build better schools and more of them ; 
have large playgrounds for the slum districts. Honest assess- 
ments would do all that is needed. 

The plea that the new law is for the betterment of the Ameri- 
can mechanic is very funny. ‘Where does he live? The large 
share of all the work is done by the foreigner. The American 
engineer sits upon the seat of his locomotive, and the foreigner 
works on the road. He is our hewer of wood and drawer of 
water, and does the hardest work. 

The foreigner, who forms about one seventh of the population, 
furnished one fourth of the soldiers of the Union army. There 
is nothing to fear from European immigration if we do our duty. 
‘*The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, ’’ and I doubt 
the moral right of any people to say to a needy brother: You 
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cannot come here; stay at home and we will send you a mis- 
sionary, who shall teach you that God is love, and that He has 
given the earth to the children of men, only you must stay in 
the place God has placed you, for ‘‘He has appointed their 
bounds and habitations. ”’ 

No, the danger to a nation is not from without, but from 
within. With wealth increasing at the rate of $7,000,000 a day, 
we ought to have everything that the highest civilization de- 
mands—roads, schools, model homes, water free as air, and not 
be living in filth that demands a contagious disease hospital. 

To a large extent the politician is responsible for this con- 
dition of the public mind. Our people read much more than 
they think, and much of what they do read has little thought in 
it. If instead of the trash that so many read our timid friends 
would study Bryce’s ‘‘American Commonwealth,’’ the works of 
Fiske, McMaster’s ‘‘ History of the People of the United 
States,’’? and Parkman’s glorious works, and take a look at “the 
pit from which we have been dug and the rock from which we 
have been hewn,’’ they would have a clearer conception of the 
destiny of the New World of which we form the most important 
part. 

The catchwords used by the electioneering agents, ‘effete 
monarchies,’’ ‘‘ pauper labor,’’ and the like, have given us a 
false view. There is no such thing as pauper labor. The person 
who labors is not a pauper. I stood in front of the magnificent 
bronzed gates that Germany sent to the World’s Fair, in the 
courts of France and Austria, and from time to time I said to 
those who stood by, ‘‘Is it not wonderful that paupers should 
do such artistic and beautiful work?’’ My answer was a blank 
stare that was very amusing. ‘‘ Crowded, suffocating, starving 
Europe’’ is another bogy. Europe is not crowded, and where 
it is most densely populated we find the most prosperous 
people. Where the fight with the sea is continuous, where the 
very land had to be snatched from the ocean, we find a commer- 
cial prosperity that vies with England. 

‘*‘ Burope could send us two millions a year and yet increase 
her population at a prodigious rate”’ is another argument often 
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used. Isittrue? No. For first the ships are not built that 
could bring them over. In the next place the building of the 
extra ships would bring such activity to the shipyards that men 
would immigrate from this country to work. Then the bringing 
of two miilions in one year to this land would be such a drain 
upon the European labor market that wages would go up there, 
and decrease here as quickly as water would find its level, In 
fact, the whole question of labor is automatic. The cost. of 
crossing the ocean is less than crossing the continent, and we 
find the balance is so nicely adjusted that the least depression of 
trade here stops the flow there. The Scotch granite workers in 
Vermont go to Scotland to live during the winter, and live on 
American oatmeal, American flour, and American beef cheaper 
than they can buy it here, by more than the cost of the round 
trip. 

In fact, the economic conditions of the past twenty-five years 
have so changed that all previous calculations have been upset. 
Chemistry has shown us how to manufacture madder and indigo, 
and this vast natural product has been produced artificially, 
and thousands who made a living in the fields cultivating these 
plants have been suddenly turned out of work. The low cost of 
freight from the heart of our continent to every port of Europe 
has unsettled the agricultural districts. Our corn is sent to 
Italy and sold there cheaper than it can be raised on the plains 
of Lombardy. Need we wonder that Italian peasants turn 
westward, cut off from work in the fields of Italy by the 
prairies five thousand miles away and lured by railway and 
mining companies to come here? When the produce of five 
acres of land can be shipped from Chicago to Liverpool cheaper 
than the English farmer can manure an acre of land, we should 
not be surprised that English farmers take to raising more 
mutton and the agricultural laborer turns to the land that has 
turned him out of his work. When we put a tariff on buttons 
so steep that the Austrians are forced to close their factories, 
should we be surprised when the Austrian starts for the button 
factories of America? Do we imagine that we can get rich by 
starving Europe? And if by the changes that have come about 
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partly by our superior machinery, partly by natural laws, we 
actually force the emigration of Europeans to this country, 
should we expect them to come in dress suits on an American 
liner? 

Much complaint is made of the low type of Italian who 
comes to our shores, works a while, and then returns to live on 
his money. Has he not aright todoso? Did he not earn the 
money honestly ; has he not left the product of his labor here? 
Does he take as much home with him as the average American 
tourist spends on one trip to Europe? We fail to realize and 
weigh the causes that have literally forced the peaceful invasion 
of our country by the European. I say European, for I do not 
call the English-speaking people foreigners. I should as soon 
call the Siamese twins cousins. 

Before going further into the subject, let us take a look back- 
ward. Spain, the first great power in Europe, is firmly planted 
at the south. The second great power is in the fortresses of the 
north, Quebec and Montreal. Skirting the Great Lakes, they 
descend the Mississippi, meeting the Spaniards ascending it and 
forming a cresent as Mahomet did in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
On the rocky Atlantic coast a little band of English; the 
Indians everywhere. Surely if ever there was danger of Euro- 
pean dominance it then seemed sure. Spanish or French ought 
to be the language of our country, but what do we behold 
to-day? Seventy millions of people, ninety per cent of whom 
speak English, and the other ten per cent trying to as fast as 
possible. We have come through all kinds of trouble, the 
greatest of which was among our own people before the 
foreigner came in large quantities. Indeed, Dr. Fiske informs 
us that New England was for many years more English than any 
country in England, and it was during this period that the 
critical time was most acute in our history. 

We are constantly assured that while the foreigner is a good 
subject on the farms he is a menace to our cities, and in all 
conscience municipal reform is the most needed of our day, and 
in a most contradictory way we blame the foreigner for the 
conditions, for we turn to Europe and point to the municipal 
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reforms there, forgetting that they are all foreign and that the 
reforms of the Old World are but recent. Do I say there is no 
danger? No; there is much danger, but the danger lies in our 
neglect to our duty on the one hand, and on the other by 
magnifying the evils. Bad as our cities are to-day, they are 
much better in every way than eighty years dgo, before the 
great stream of Europeans set in. In New York pauperism 
was growing faster than the population. Thousands were in the 
debtors’ prisons, hundreds of prisoners were discharged before 
their time was up to let in fresh batches of criminals. In- 
deed, it is not a refreshing study to see things as they were 
less than a hundred years ago except for the hope we get by the 
contrast of to-day. 

Classics such as Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Oldtown Folks,’’ while 
delightful reading, are apt to lead us astray in estimating the 
advance of to-day. We must never forget that we are the first 
modern nation of continental proportions with latitudes of 
prodigious extent; that the nation has become what it is by 
European occupancy ; that the invasion has been relatively a 
peaceful one ; that we have the highest type of civilization in 
spots and the lowest of savagery in spots, while between are all 
races and kindreds and tongues, and in spite of all are a more 
united people than at any time in our history. We have cities in 
Wisconsin of ten thousand inhabitants, 90 per cent of whc.a are 
German, 8 per cent Irish, and 2 per cent American, and yet are 
essentially American. In spite of the fact that you may see on 
Sunday a match between butchers as to who shall dress an ox 
the better and quicker, excursion trains running from Milwau- 
kee, lager running all the time, and that at the Sunday-school 
picnic the lager is sold too, one generation will change it, as it 
has done before over and over again. 

The gloomiest picture of what this country would become 
was written fifty years ago in Chambers’s Edinboro Journal. The 
writer depicted the poor people going to the great West on the 
strength of a lying prospectus. ‘‘In most of the states the 
debates are printed in German and English—for the third 
and fourth generation they talk German—and in the course of 
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time, if this emigration continue, we shall see a second 
Germany will have arisen beyond the Atlantic, and monopo- 
lized along the head waters of the Delaware and Ohio the 
possession of the children of Penn.’’ 

The above was written in 1846, when immigration had 
scarcely begun, but what of the prophecy? Where the real 
danger lies is in the utter neglect of our great cities to provide 
adequate school room for the countless thousands of children 
who roam our city streets. Thus to-day do we talk of the 
dangers and stand idly by instead of doing our part. In 
Boston part of the children go in the morning, part in the 
afternoon. In Brooklyn over seven hundred crowded into a 
building built for three hundred. In New York and Chicago 
thousands for whom there is no room. In the great mining 
regions town after town of six or seven hundred and no school. 

Last week I stood by a mine where 1,500 tons of coal were 
lifted every day. One man a week was killed on the average 
throughout the year. Every sixth man was doomed; every 
9,000 tons of coal cost a human life. The families lived in two- 
roomed houses. In one village the surplus of wages, after de- 
ducting the amount paid at the store, was paid in beer. In this 
village there was neither day school nor Sunday-school. Is there 
danger? There ought to be; with such a condition of things 
we ought to raise idiots, murderers, lynchers, strikers, rioters, 
anarchists, and rascals in general—and we do, until now we 
have nearly thirty murders a day. We use Pinkerton detectives 
and jails instead of schools and churches. We put up conta- 
gious disease hospitals instead of cleaning our streets and abolish- 
ing the slums. We sterilize our milk instead of killing the dis- 
eased cows. We are shocked at the women who could condemn 
the dying gladiator, and we rest while 75 per cent of the chil- 
dren of New York City die before they are two years old and 
every tenth person dies a pauper, and we propose to stop immi- 
gration instead of doing our duty and the grandest work God 
ever gave a nation to perform. 

A few weeks ago I received two copies of the annual report of 
the superintendent of immigration—doubtless to check the dan- 
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gerous optimistic views which I had expressed in an article to 
the Boston Herald of March 23, 1896, the answer to which is as 
follows: 

We find that out of 285,631 immigrants which entered our 
ports in 1894, 2806 were debarred and returned. Among those 
debarred were 4 idiots, 5 insane, 802 paupers, 15 diseased, 8 con- 
victs, 1,553 contract laborers, and 2 prostitutes, while 417 re- 
turned within a year of their arrival. 

We see that far the larger number who were sent back had 
been guilty of the heinous crime of contracting to work for their 
living when they reached this country. After taking out the 
paupers, which numbered 793, we have, all told, out of 285,631, 
only 31 persons who were sent back from other causes, and 14 of 
these were diseased, or, counting the 5 insane and the two idiots, 
22 persons were diseased, leaving 9 only that were vicious, 7 
being convicts, and 2 prostitutes. 

We have here a most remarkable showing, even on the dark 
side, but look for a moment on the other side ; first, a great fall- 
ing off in 1893, a decrease as compared with 1892 of 141,044; 
and in 1894, a decrease as compared with 1893 of 152,763, a 
total decrease in these two years of 293,807, being a greater num- 
ber than came to these shores in 1894. 

Among the arrivals in 1894 we find no less than 196,322 were 
between the ages of 15 and 40; that 55,679 were under 15 years 
of age, and only 30,890 that were over 40 years old; 39,691 of 
these people had over $30 each when they landed, and 128,137 
had less than $30. Calculating the 39,691 with $30 each, we 
have $1,190,730 in cash from this number ; aliowing only $10 
each to the number coming with less than $30, we have $1, 281,- 
370, or a total of $2,472,100 in cash. Putting a lower estimate 
on the worth of an able-bodied man than either Dr. Engel of 
Germany or Dr. Farr of England—Dr. Engel putting the cost of 
producing such a man at $1,000 ; Dr. Farr’s figures are $875— 
let us say $500, and we have the value of 196,322 immigrants, 
between the ages of 15 and 40, which would be $98,161,000 ; add 
this to the amount of cash brought with them, and we have 
$100, 633,100 as the gain of this country. 
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Germany has become so uneasy at this enormous drain ofable- _ 
bodied men that we find her offering tools and land to intending 
immigrants, in order to keep them at home ; and no wonder, for 
while 60 per cent of the Germans who come to us are between 
the ages of 15 and 40, Germany has only 30 per cent of that 
age. 

Again, our report shows a decrease of 64.2 per cent of Huns, 
and 74.3 per cent of Russians and Poles, Sweden showing the 
smallest decrease, and the Italians coming next, but, all together, 
showing a decrease of over 50 per cent, so that on the whole this 
report is cheering to despondent and fearing souls. 

Since writing the above, the letter of Mr. Prescott F. Hall was 
published in The Herald of March 24, showing the crime and 
illiteracy of the foreign population in Massachusetts. This is 
anything but disheartening, for notwithstanding the number of 
foreigners in our jails, we find our own people have not been 
dragged down by them. We don’texpectthe men from Austria, 
Poland, Hungary, and Italy to be ‘‘ Pilgrim fathers, ’’ but we do 
hope, and have good reasons for such hope, that American life 
will lift them up. It is very doubtful whether these people 
would be educated if they stayed in their own countries. Is it 
not much better, then, for them to come to a land where they 
can develop the best that is in them? 

Mr. Prescott F. Hall says our amiable philanthropists must 
face the facts. Ido. I have seen tens of thousands of poor, 
down-trodden men and women come into our ports, ragged, 
rough, and uncouth, and in one generation I have seen them 
spring into the front ranks, often carrying off the highest honors 
in our schools, becoming governors, senators, and useful citizens. 

I pity the narrow view of any man who cannot look across this 
broad continent and thank God for what it has done for the race 
of which he is one. The forests that have been cleared, the 
mines opened and worked, and the great wildernesses of prairies 
that have been made glad because of them. 

If America has not the requisite courage and faith to assimi- 
late the few who come, what is the use of sending missionaries to 
these countries? No nation liveth to itself alone any more than 
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@ man, and we must learn the stern fact that no one part of the 
race can suffer without the other. 

The real question, after all, is whether the foreigner who 
comes to our shores is better off in every way than if he stayed 
at home? Can any nation lift Europe as we are doing it? No. 
Well did Emerson say, ‘“‘ America is another word for oppor- 
tunity.’’ Ifa man thinks we would be better off without the 
foreigner, let me state a few pregnant facts: Connecticut has 
eight counties. Empty five of them into the other three, and 
there are enough foreigners in that state to repeople the five 
counties, and New Haven to boot. Now, what are they doing 
there? Making her factories hum, cooking Connecticut’s meals, 
cleaning her boots, making her rich. And what is true of Con- 
necticut is true of New England ; while the Lowell mills speak 
volumes for the improved moral tone of the female help. 

Finally, we cannot do without each other. Our prosperity is 
bound up together, and he who foolishly wishes his country suc- 
cess at the cost of any other is untrue to himself, to the race, and 
to the God who is father of us all. 

W. G. PUDDEFOOT. 





INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, VENEZUELA, CUBA, 
AND THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
WASHINGTON. 


BY BELVA A. LOCKWOOD, SECRETARY AMERICAN PEACE 
BUREAU. 


OT only does the Constitution of the United States pledge 

us to neutrality with reference to other nations, but the 

general trend of our legislative acts has usually looked to 

arbitration or mediation as the best method of settling diffi- 
culties. 

Separated by two great water-ways, the one to the east and 
the other to the west, from those great nations from whom 
friction would be likely to come ; possessing an area of territory 
so boundless that conquest is no longer desirable; with a 
versatility of products, soil, and climate that renders commerce 
with the nations of the world a necessity for her advancement ; 
and with a country so well developed as to offer inducements 
for distinction in the sciences, arts, mechanics, and professions 
even higher than generalship or seamanship ; the United States 
in the past has given but little encouragement to belligerency, 
and especially so since the severe lessons of the late Civil War, 
under the sacrifices of which we are still smarting. 

Concurrent with this event and since, the Peace Societies, 
notably of Philadelphia and Boston, with their branch societies, 
and some spasmodic but not less earnest efforts perhaps made 
by the Arbitration League of Washington, D. C., in the intro- 
duction of bills and resolutions in Congress, and the Peace 
Societies of London and Liverpool, the League of Peace of 
Geneva, and the Young Friends of Peace of France, with many 
other societies and persons, have been industriously and in- 
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sidiously spreading abroad, peace principles, by their speeches, 
and by their several organs, The Peacemaker, The Advocate of 
Peace, Concord, The Herald of Peace, The Arbitrator, Les Ptats- 
Unis D’ Europe, Il Secolo, La Paix par le Droit, The Christian 
Neighbor, and other peace organs, which resulted in the call for 
the Peace Congress in Paris in June, 1889, under the auspices of 
the Exposition management; the Sherman resolution, which 
was supposed to have passed Congress about that time, author- 
izing the president of the United States to make overtures with 
any nation with whom the United States was in treaty relations, 
for a permanent treaty of arbitration ; the Pan-American Con- 
gress with James G. Blaine at its head, which closed its sessions 
in April, 1890; the Second Peace Congress in London in July 
of the same year; the Congress in Rome in 1891, of Berne 
in 1892, and of Chicago in 1893, under the patronage of the 
World’s Fair, with Charles C. Bonney at its head, the Sixth 
Congress of Peace at Antwerp in 1894, and each congress 
succeeded by a Parliamentary Conference except the one in 
Chicago, and the Parliamentary Conference held in Brussels in 
1895, together with the successive sessions of the Society for the 
Codification of the Law of Nations, held successively in New 
York, London, Rome, and Brussels, in the interest of peace by 
arbitration, have all accentuated the idea of doing away with 
war for the settlement of difficulties between nations. 

Out of these efforts grew, in 1889, the International Peace 
Bureau, with headquarters at Berne, Switzerland, whose duty it 
is to keep the various Peace Societies of the world informed of 
the status of the civilized nations as to peace and war; to 
disseminate peace literature, carry out the resolutions of the 
international congresses, and make arrangements for future 
ones, now firmly established, with a branch bureau at Washing- 
ton, D. C., through which it is constantly informed of all 
important legislation at the national capital, and whose united 
efforts the French Chamber of Deputies admitted, called out 
that unanimous vote of July 8, 1895, on the resolution proposed, 
‘“‘That the French government open negotiations as soon as 
possible with the United States for the conclusion of a per- 
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manent treaty of arbitration,’’ not yet acted upon, and the 
effort of the Hon. William Randal Cremer, then a member 
of the British House of Commons, who came to Washing- 
ton in the early part of January, 1895, with a petition 
signed by 354 members of that body, asking the United States 
to join with Great Britain in a permanent treaty of arbitration, 
and which resulted in the resolution proposed by the Hon. 
William J. Combs of New York to Congress, January 19, 1895, 
asking for the consummation of this proposition, which was 
backed by a petition sent out by the American Branch Bureau, 
and later introduced into Congress, containing about 7,000 
names, and coming from over the entire country, had already 
scattered the peace idea far and wide. 

The increasing cost of armaments year by year, not only in 
the Old World but in our own country, which is now becoming 
such a burden on the people of both continents as to call forth 
the protests of all thoughtful and earnest people; and which 
drew forth that ingenious paper presented by Madame Greiss 
Traut of Paris, more than three years ago, and now made the 
order of the day of the Seventh Congress, of ‘‘ How to Convert 
Destructive Armies of War into Productive Armies of Peace’’; 
together with that popular work of the Baroness von Suttner, a 
member of the International Bureau, ‘‘Die Waffen Neider,”’ 
has still further converted the mind of the general public to the 
thought that arbitration is a much more economic and efficient 
method of settling difficulties than war. Not only this, but 
there had emanated from the bureau by the suggestion of 
Fredric Bajer, and it had been discussed by the Congress, how 
to correct our school-books so that instead of filling them with 
articles that discussed only battles and the heroes of wars, they 
should rather extol the peaceful pursuits of life, and how to 
preserve peace; how to educate young men and women in 
colleges and universities in the principles of arbitration, and to 
put the bureau in communication with college presidents and 
professors on this question; how to induce labor unions and 
societies of workingmen to come into Peace Societies ; how, in 
short, to get up a general propaganda on the peace question. 








INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


VENEZUELA. 


This work had so far progressed that in 1894 there was a 
general and simultaneous discussion by the students of the 
colleges of the country on the expediency of settling inter- 
national difficulties by arbitration. The Bering Sea trouble 
had been arbitrated, and this seemed to commit Great Britain 
and the United States to the principles of arbitration. But the 
Venezuela question had been along time seething, and Great 
Britain had refused to be placated, even under the proffer of the 
good offices of the United States to assist her, when suddenly, 
on December 19, 1895, President Cleveland surprised Congress 
with a pronunciamento in the shape of a message, which in its 
directness’ shocked and aroused the civilized world, with a 
muttered whisper of war that seemed ominous to all concerned, 
by declaring that the Monroe Doctrine should be maintained on 
the western hemisphere, as necessary to our peace and pros- 
perity as a nation; that the dispute about the boundary line 
between Great Britain and Venezuela had reached such a stage 
as to make it now incumbent upon the United States to take 
measures to determine with sufficient certainty what is the true 
divisional line ; and he further suggested that Congress should 
make an appropriation for a commission to determine what is 
this line, subtly intimating that the United States would see to 
it that the rights of Venezuela were preserved. 


THE VENEZUELAN COMMISSION. 


Congress made the necessary appropriation, and the president 
promptly appointed the commission of able jurists to investi- 
gate and report on the Venezuelan boundary, and they are sit- 
ting to-day safely in their gorgeous aerie in Washington looking 
at the maps that have been, and are to be, safely out of the way 
of British guns, while a messenger has been dispatched to Hol- 
land to look up some old Dutch map, and the great excitement 
which followed it on both continents has nearly died out, and 
will undoubtedly be amicably settled. 


CUBA. 
In February, 1896, another flurry of war arose. Cuba is so 
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near to our southern border that the afflictions and misrule of 
her citizens, while it menaced in many ways our commerce and 
the lives of our citizens, constantly appealed to and drew upon 
the sympathies of members of Congress, so that notwithstanding 
our friendly relations with Spain, the Senate was moved on the 
29th of February, 1896, to pass with an almost unanimous vote 
the resolution granting belligerent rights to Cuba, and on the 
18th of March following a similar resolution passed the House. It 
reads as follows : 


THE RESOLUTION. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring 
therein), That in the opinion of Congress, a condition of public war 
exists between the government of Spain and the government pro- 
claimed and for some time maintained by force of arms by the people 
of Cuba; and that the United States of America should maintain a 
strict neutrality between the contending powers, according to each, all 
the rights of belligerents in the ports and territories of the United 
States. , 

Resolved further, That the friendly offices of the United States 
should be offered by the president to the Spanish government for the 
recognition of the independence of Cuba. 


THE RESOLUTION OF FELIX MOSCHELES. 


Before all this had happened, or on January 16, 1896, Felix 
Moscheles, of London, a member of the Peace Society, wrote to 
the bureau at Berne to use its channels of information and of 
instruction to ask every Peace Society in Europe and America 
to call its membership together on the 22d of February, 1896, 
and request of them to pass simultaneously the following reso- 
lution, in order to create a sentiment of arbitration strong 
enough to move the world. This resolution was in the follow- 
ing form, viz: 

This Peace Society declares that it gives its adhesion without reserve 
to the principles of international arbitration. It believes that the 
moment is opportune to affirm it anew, and to invite the citizens of all 
civilized countries to give to it their moral support, and to pronounce 
itself strongly in favor of this principle. It makes this appeal because 
it is convinced that this is public opinion, the greatest of all great 
powers, which alone can determine legislative assemblies, and through 


them the governments, to inaugurate the new era of international 
peace, based upon respect for law. 
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The bureau accepted this proposition of Moscheles, and their 
faithful secretary, Hon. Elie Ducommun, sent a copy of this 
resolution to ba acted upon by all of the Peace Societies in 
Europe and America, and these societies took up the resolution 
and almost unanimously passed it. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, beloved in two continents and 
wedded to both, together with the officers of the National W. C. 
T. U., passed a resolution, asking the president and the Con- 
gress of the United States to take steps looking to the establish- 
ment of a permanent commission to arbitrate any difficulty that 
might arise between the United States and Great Britain, and 
had copies of this resolution sent to all of the local and state 
unions of the country. Fourteen of these state associations in 
turn memorialized Congress, and many local unions, sending 
their petitions to both Houses through their respective senators 
and members. 

THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

Already aroused by the influence exerted more than two years 
ago by Fredric Bajer, Hodgson Pratt, and the Young Friends 
of Peace, the colleges and universities were at once enthused, 
and faculty and students met and passed resolutions in favor of 
an International Arbitration Court, showing that the university 
idea, instead of being choate, had crystallized into the concrete 
thought that the permanent high court of nations, always in ses- 
sion, and ready when opportunity offered to hear and determine 
any difficulty that might arise between nations, resulted in 
memorials and petitions to Congress from the Universities of 
Washington, California, West Virginia, and Illinois; of Pierre 
University of South Dakota, University of Takoma, Lake Forest, 
Ill. ; Shaw University, and the faculty and students of Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, O. ; Bowdoin College, Maine ; Dartmouth Col- 
lege, New Hampshire; State College, Maine; Tabor College, 
Iowa ; Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa; Tarkio College, 
Tarkio, Mo.; Doane College, Crete, Neb. ; Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. ; Randolph and Macon College, Ashland, Va. ; 
Frankland College, Frankland, Ind.; Mount Union Oollege, 


Alliance, O.; Franklin College, New Athens, O.; Hastings 
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College, Hastings, Neb. ; the Inter-collegiate Oratorical Associa- 
tion, Granville, Ohio, and several other institutions of learning. 

The yearly meetings of Friends in the several states, which have 
been wont to pass peace resolutions, were not remiss now when 
the occasion seemed to demand an expression of their senti - 
ments, and the Yearly Meeting of Friends of Richmond, Ind., 
which has always been alive to the peace question, and whose 
inspiring genius in the past has been Daniel Hill, with Daniel 
Lawrence, clerk; the religious Society of Friends of Greens- 
borough, North Carolina; the Baltimore Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, the Society of Friends of Chicago, and the Illinois 
Yearly Meeting of Friends of Holder, Illinois, all sent memorials 
and petitions to Congress. 

The Arbitration Council of Philadelphia, George May Powell, 
president, sent in a petition for an International Court of Arbitra- 
tion to the Senate, while the New York Board of Trade, for 
financial reasons, petitioned Congress for a peaceable settlement 
of international difficulties. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland, Ohio, favored a 
resolution for an International Arbitration Court, and a speedy 
settlement of the northwestern boundary between the United 
States and Great Britain. The Merchant Tailors’ National Ex- 
change sent a petition to Congress recommending international 
peace as an economic measure, and petitions were sent to Con- 
gress from mass meetings of people called in Kossuth County, 
Iowa, Chattanooga, Tenn., and many other points. 

The Woman’s Peace League, and the National Society for the 
Promotion of Arbitration, sent memorials for an International 
Arbitration Court, which were introduced respectively in House 
and Senate. 

The American Humane Education Society sent in a petition 
asking for arbitration on humane grounds, and the Congre- 
gationalist Society of Columbus, Ohio, and the Universalist 
Society of Woonsocket, R. I., asked for arbitration as the only 
civilized mode of settling difficulties. 

Pending these memorials and petitions, the Hon. Charles 
A. Towne, of Ohio, introduced into the House of Repre- 
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sentatives a resolution calling on the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs of the House to inquire and report the practicability of 
the establishment of a permanent International Court of Arbitra- 
tion for the purpose of settling all disputes except those involv- 
ing the autonomy of a nation, and April 23, 1896, the Hon. 
Albert J. Pearson of Ohio introduced into the House a joint 
resolution authorizing the president to make overtures to the 
nations of the world for the establishment of an International 
Arbitration Court, by inviting them to send delegates to an 
international conference for this purpose, and that the president 
be requested to communicate to Congress the correspondence 
interchanged with the several nations on this behalf. 


THE ARBITRATION COURT. 


This was the first practical step toward securing the object 
aimed at, namely the International Arbitration Court, and one 
which may yet in the not distant future bear fruit, although the 
president and cabinet can alone take the initiative in such a 
measure, while Congress must authorize them to make the over- 
tures to other nations. 


THE PUBLIC CALL. 


But this was not all that transpired. In January, 1896, 
prominent citizens of the city of Chicago, alarmed at the threat- 
ening aspect of the social relations between Great Britain and 
the United States, issued a call that the people in all the cities 
and towns of this country should, on the 22d of February, 1896, 
call special meetings, or should in the meetings of their societies, 
clubs, churches, social, religious, or commercial organizations, 
nearest to that time pass resolutions with reference to a peaceful 
settlement of the difficulty between Great Britain and the United 
States. They urged newspapers, religious and secular, to give 
it their sanction, to request the people in all parts of the Union 
to consecrate the birthday of Washington to the cause of arbitra- 
tion, and appointed Dr. William ©. Gray of Chicago and 
William E. Dodge of New York to receive the opinions and 
resolutions, which were to be sent in duplicate to the president 
of the United States and the queen of Great Britain. This call 
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was at once followed by a citizens’ meeting in New York City, 
and that meeting passed a resolution asking Congress for a per- 
manent provision for some wise method of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, believing that such a step 
would ultimately lead to international arbitration throughout 
the world. A committee from this meeting at once put them- 
selves in communication with Herbert Welch of Philadelphia, 
and Alfred H. Love, president of the U. P. U., through whose 
efforts a mass meeting in Old Independence Hall had previously 
been determined upon, for February 22, 1896, and on that occa- 
sion their rooms were filled with the best citizens, men and 
women, of the City of Brotherly Love, all enthused over the 
question of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain. The action of this meeting has been reported and 
printed in full by Henry S. Clubb of Philadelphia. But the 
spirit of war was abroad. Cuba is so near to our southern bor- 
der that the afflictions and misrule of that unhappy island, while 
they menaced in many ways our commerce and the lives of our 
citizens, constantly appealed to, and drew upon, the sympathies 
of members of Congress, so that notwithstanding our friendly 
relations with Spain, the Senate was moved on the 29th of Feb- 
ruary, 1896, to pass with an almost unanimous vote the granting 
of belligerent rights to Cuba, and on the 18th of March follow- 
ing a similar resolution passed the House. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


This meeting appointed a committee to confer with other 
committees from New York, Chicago, and Washington, for the 
purpose of calling a national conference in the latter city on the 
22d and 23d of April, 1896. Instead, however, of calling upon 
Peace Societies, churches, colleges, and various organizations to 
send delegates, this committee issued its invitations to such 
distinguished men as it supposed would lend dignity, erudition, 
and a color of statesmanship to this very important gathering. 

Not only this, but in pursuance to the previous call, state 
societies of men and women, the Daughters of the Revolution 
and of the American Revolution, the posts of the Grand Army, 
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and the Y. M. C. A. of Yale University, the faculty and 
students of other universities and colleges, including Dart- 
mouth, fifteen cities and towns, the Congregationalist Church, 
fourteen large clubs, including the Ladies’ Literary of Iowa 
and many other literary societies, the evangelical churches of 
Winterset, Iowa ; mass meetings in Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Texas, Tennessee, Florida, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Arizona, 
South Carolina, and the general Congregational Association of 
Florida ; citizens of Wisconsin, Colorada, South Dakota, Ar- 
kansas, New York, Ohio, People’s Institute, Chicago; the Peace 
Societies of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
and the District of Columbia; the Patrons of Husbandry, and 
eleven different state associations of the W. C. T. U.; the 
Epworth League and the Christian Endeavor Societies; the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Association, twenty Presbyterian 
churches, thirteen Methodist churches, thirteen Baptist, and 
twenty Congregational churches, the Cumberland Presbyterian 
and evangelical churches ; the Society of Friends of Chicago, 
Illinois yearly meeting and Philadelphia monthly meeting of 
Friends ; Delaware Peace Society and Philanthropic Committee 
of Friends, Wilmington, Delaware, Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows and Unity Club of Lansing, Mich., and societies and 
churches too numerous to mention sent letters of sympathy with 
the object of the call, or resolutions for a permanent treaty of 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, all of 
which had been printed and sent to the president and Queen 
Victoria. 
A PEACE UPRISING. 

There was a great peace uprising all over the country, when 
this general Arbitration Conference was called in Washington, 
and expectation was on tiptoe to see what it would bring forth. 
President Cleveland was notably absent from the gathering, and 
if he had been invited, sent no letter of regret. He did not 
even receive the Congress, as the president is wont to do with 
all noted gatherings which meet in Washington, but went fishing 
instead. Was the conference a reproof to the memorable 
message of December 17, 1895 ? 
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The members of the cabinet were not there, although they 
had been personally invited by the committee. No members of 
Congress were noticeable among the large gathering that 
assembled in Metzerott Hall in the afternoon and evening of 
April 22d, except the Hon. William F. Aldrich, of the Ameri- 
can Peace Bureau, and if any were present they gave no sound. 
Did they think that the conference was interfering with their 
prerogatives as a treaty-making power? If they did, the 
eminent gentlemen there assembled felt their importance quite 
as much. They believed that they were distinguished men— 
that their eloquence and appearance then and there would 
move the world. They had caused to be printed in advance a 
pamphlet of ninety-one pages for free distribution, containing a 
cursory history of arbitration, and some of the plans evolved 
for an arbitration court, including that of the plan of arbitra- 
tion prepared by the Pan-American Congress in April, 1890; 
the plan proposed by the committee appointed to report at the 
World’s Fair in 1893, submitted by William Allen Butler, 
Dorman B. Eaton, and Cephas Brainerd ; and the resolution 
adopted by the Inter-Parliamentary Conference at Brussels in 
1895. 

THE DELEGATES. 

The delegates to the conference began to arrive early, and 
among them were men and women from the various Peace 
Societies of the country, and many ministers of the Gospel 
from various churches, and although the papers and the large 
bulletin board outside the hal] had announced that the general 
public were invited, they were promptly told by the dispenser 
of tickets that no persons except those who had special letters 
of invitation from the committee would be given reserved 
seats, or be allowed to vote, or participate in the discussions. 
This was quite a damper upon delegates who had made many 
sacrifices, and some of whom had come many hundred miles for 
the purpose of taking part in the conference. This exclusive- 
ness seemed to be aimed especially at the women delegates, as 
it appeared, notwithstanding the breadth of the call and the 
fact that names of many women delegates had been sent in to 
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the chairman, that no woman had been invited ; it now seemed 
that like the barristers of the English bar, and the Queen’s 
Counsel, they had to be ‘‘called’’ before they could be 
numbered with the elect, and though some of them had dined 
at the Inns of Court, they could not get a ticket. The mana- 
gers of the conference had ignored the fact that this gathering 
was the result of an uprising of the people, of whom the 
women had formed a large component part, and much of the 
inspiration, and not great statesmanship that had brought the 
question of arbitration so prominently to the front. The 
learned committee had so arranged matters that they repre- 
sented nobody but themselves. Still the conference, like the 
occasion that called it forth, notwithstanding its drawbacks, 
was grand, and may, we trust, pave the way to a permanent 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, and eventually with the civilized world. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


Promptly at three o’clock the conference was called to order 
at Metzerott Hall by the Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard, of Wash- 
ington, and of the committee, who introduced the Hon. John 
W. Foster, at one time secretary of state, and who was selected 
by the Chinese government to assist them in adjudicating their 
recent troubles with Japan, and to adjust the amount of indem- 
nity. The hall was well filled with the specially invited friends, 
so-called delegates, and the general public, when Mr. Foster, as 
temporary chairman, addressed the assemblage. After wel- 
coming the conference to Washington, Mr. Foster said that 
invitations to the conference had been accepted from forty-six 
states and territories, representing four hundred delegates, 
most of whom were present ; and they represented the largest 
civilized nation on the face of the globe. That this nation is 
strong enough under any circumstances, not absurdly wicked 
and unjust, to maintain itself without resort to war. That at 
this time there are more than 100,000,000 of men able to assist 
in the progress of the world, who are kept constantly under 
arms. It has become necessary that the force of public opinion 
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should become as persistent and as constant as the army, until 
the voice of the angel of peace shall echo over the world. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie sent a letter of regret and a check for 
$1,000 to cover the expenses of the conference. 

There was a per forma election of permanent chairman, 
which evidently had been cut and dried before, and the Hon. 
ex-Senator George F. Edmunds of Vermont was named, and at 
once conducted to the chair. Mr. Edmunds is an able jurist, 
and while in the Senate was usually at the head of the Judiciary 
Committee. He made himself somewhat noted several years 
ago by the bitterness of his attack on the Mormon religion, 
which culminated in what is commonly known as the Edmunds’s 
Law, now in force in the District of Columbia. Mr. Edmunds 
proved himself a very efficient chairman and an impartial 
presiding officer. His opening remarks were brief and pointed, 
and in them he stated that “the calling of this conference 
could not be construed in the light of a rebuke to the president, 
or as instructing Congress as to its duties.’’ He expressed the 
opinion that the day was not far distant when the nations of the 
world would disband aggressive armies, and like the United 
States would keep only small ones for police duty. 

Later on in the discussion, and while the resolutions were 
pending, Mr. Edmunds left the chair and offered an amendment 
for the enlargement of the scope of the conference, which had 
been called solely for the purpose of promoting a permanent 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, so that it might include other nations. 

His remarks were followed by a very scholarly address by the 
Rev. L. T. Chamberlin, D. D., of New York City, on the pur- 
poses of the conference, and what had called them together, or 
rather its history. 


‘‘THE DESIRABLENESS OF ARBITRATION’? 


formed the topic of three very able papers presented in the 
evening, which were given by James B. Angell, LL. D., presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan; Mr. Edward Atkinson of 
Massachusetts, a noted economist, and the Hon. Carl Schurz of 
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New York, formerly secretary of the interior. The latter was 
particularly happy in his address, and opened with ‘‘ History 
teaches the indisputable lesson that arbitration is not only the 
most humane and economical method of settling international 
difficulties, but also the most, if not the only, certain method to 
furnish enduring results. ”’ 


THE SECOND DAY OF THE CONFERENCE, 


The interest in the great and distinguished Arbitration Con- 
ference did not wane, but rather increased, and the president, 
his cabinet, and Congress were still notably absent. The morn- 
ing session was devoted to papers or addresses on ‘‘ The Advan- 
tages of a: Permanent System of Arbitration’’; the first by Prof. 
John Bassett Moore of Columbia University, New York, who 
was followed by President Merrill E. Gates of Amherst College, 
Massachusetts, John J. Valentine of California, and the Rev. 
J. W. Bachman of Tennessee. The papers were eloquent and 
learned, but most of the members of the conference either 
ignored, or had never heard of the peace propaganda that has 
been going on in this country and in Europe, and evidently 
thought the subject quite a new one. It did not seem to occur 
to any one of the speakers that women could have any personal 
interest in the question, or had any power or influence over the 
conditions of peace or war, although the public call apparently 
included them. Intense interest, however, by everybody was 
centered in the report of the Committee on Resolutions given in 
the afternoon by J. B. Angell, chairman of the committee, and 
president of the University of Michigan ; previous to which, 
however, the conference listened to a speech by General O. O. 
Howard, retired, in favor of arbitration, and the appointment of 
@ permanent committee of twenty-seven members, of which 
Charles C. Harrison, of Pennsylvania, was made chairman, to 
continue the work of the conference hereafter. The idea of the 
committee was to have as nearly as possible one member from 
each state and territory represented. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Preamble: This National Conference of American citizens, assem- 
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bled at Washington, April 22, 1896, to promote international arbitra- 
tion, profoundly convinced that experience has shown that war, asa 
method of determining disputes between nations, is oppressive in its 
operation, uncertain and unequal in its results, and productive of im- 
mense evils, and that the spirit and humanity of the age, as well as the 
precepts of religion, require the adoption of every practicable means for 
the establishment of reason and justice between nations ; and, consider- 
ing that the people of the United States, and the people of Great 
Britain, bound together by ties of a common language and literature, 
of like political and legal institutions, and of many mutual interests, 
and animated by a spirit of devotion to law and justice, have on many 
occasions, by recourse to friendly arbitration, manifested their just de- 
sire to substitute reason for force in the settlement of their differences, 
and to establish a reign of peace among nations; that the common 
sense and enlightened public opinion of both nations is utterly averse 
to any further war between them; and that the same good sense, 
reénforced by common principles of humanity, religion, and justice, re- 
quires the adoption of a permanent method for the peaceful adjustment 
of international controversies, which method shall not only provide for 
the uniform application of principles of law and justice in the settle- 
ment of their own differences, but shall also by its example and its re- 
sults promote the peace and progress of all peoples, does hereby adopt 
the following resolutions : 

First, That in the judgment of this conference, religion, humanity, 
and justice, as wellas the material interests of civilized society, demand 
the immediate establishment between the United States and Great 
Britain of a permanent system of arbitration ; and the earliest possible 
extension of the system so as to embrace the whole civilized world. 

SECOND, That it is earnestly recommended to our government, so 
soon as it is assured of a corresponding disposition on the part of the 
British government, to negotiate a treaty providing for the widest 
practicable application of the method of arbitration to international 
controversies. 

THIRD, That a committee of this conference be appointed to prepare 
and present to the president of the United States a memorial, respect- 
fully urging the taking of such steps on the part of the United States 
as will best conduce to the end in view. 


A very animated discussion followed this report which was 
opened by Charles Dudley Warner, on its adoption, who said he 
supported it most heartily, as it meant a step forward in civiliza- 
tion. J. L. M. Curry of Washington approved of the report, 
but said he could not condense his remarks into a five minutes’ 
speech. One of the youngest members of the conference, Oscar 
R. Hundley of Alabama, supported the resolutions in a very elo- 
quent but brief speech. Hon. Henry Hitchcock of St. Louis 
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said the resolutions received his warmest support. Mr. Skinner 
of New York asked to amend so as to have the word “educa- 
tion ”’ follow ‘‘religion.’’ Mr. Powell of New York moved to 
accept and adopt the report as it came from the committee. 

Alfred H. Love of Philadelphia suggested that the word 
‘deadly ’’ be placed before the word ‘‘force’’ in the preamble. 
Mr. Anderson of Pennsylvania endorsed the report, declared it 
was a masterpiece, and hoped that it would stand. Mr. Riddle 
of Texas moved to strike out of the preamble “of like political 
and legal institutions.’’ The chair ruled that the motions with 
reference to the preamble were out of order until the resolutions 
were disposed of. He then introduced the Rev. Dr. Hoge of 
Richmond, Va., who addressed the conference on ‘The Neces- 
sity of Awakening Public Sentiment on the Subject of Arbitra- 
tion,’’ and closed by urging the adoption of the report. Dr. 
Gray of Chicago followed him, calling attention to the fact that 
wherever the English language is spoken pleasure is expressed 
that the United States has this matter under consideration. 

Mr. Follet of Ohio moved to enlarge the resolutions so as to 
include more countries than Great Britain. Judge Daily of New 
York thought that a very large advance was being made by the 
attempt to establish arbitration between the two great nations 
named, and that there was danger of spoiling all by making too 
large a beginning. Mr. Parker of New York thought that we 
should change the phraseology so as to let other nations know 
that we wanted to have arbitrations arranged with them. 

The most hopeful thing, said Dr. Smith of Baltimore, is that 
we are confining ourselves to two nations. President Edmunds 
called Dr. Curry to the chair, and explained to the conference 
that he wished to suggest the following amendment, ‘as far as 
possible with other civilized nations’’ after the words ‘‘ Great 
Britain.’? Mr. B. F. Trueblood of Boston spoke against the 
amendment, saying that he thought it would weaken the resolu- 
tion. Ex-Governor John W. Hoyt of Wyoming said he be- 
lieved in the amendment, and seconded it.. Mr. Moxon of Boston 
sympathized with the amendment, and desired to have it put in 
the preamble, and at this point Dr. Dreher of Salem, Va., 
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offered an additional clause as follows, ‘‘ and that this confer- 
ence hopes that such a system will be adopted as may be ex- 
tended to embrace all civilized nations.’’ Mr. Leighton of Mis- 
souri then stated that ‘“‘in the past the true cause of war has 
never been placed in the front, and that a court of arbitration 
would place on record the true grievance of a nation,’ and 
closed by urging the adoption of the report as submitted ; where- 
upon Mr. Edmunds withdrew his amendment. The Hon. Carl 
Schurz then arose and said ‘‘every one wishes to see the whole 
world embraced in an arbitration system, but a start must be 
made, and we make it with an English-speaking nation, ’”’ and 
closed by urging the adoption of the resolutions and amend- 
ment. 

Whereupon, on motion, the first resolution as amended was 
adopted without further debate. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE PRESIDENT. 


The second and third resolutions were then called up, and 
unanimously adopted without discussion; and, in conformity 
with the latter, the following committee was appointed to pre- 
pare and present to the president of the United States a memo- 
rial, urging the executive to take such steps as would best con- 
duce to the end in view, viz.: Hon. George F. Edmunds, James 
B. Angell, Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, and 
Hon. Henry Hitchcock. 

The motion to amend the preamble was then voted down, and 
at 5 o’clock the conference adjourned to attend a reception 


(which was to gentlemen only) at the house of the Hon. John 
W. Foster. 


THE MASS MEETING AT ALLEN’S GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 


Friday evening, April 24, was a great success. The house, 
which holds from five to six thousand persons, was well filled by 
the delegates and a representative Washington audience, and for 
the first time the Hon. John Sherman was conspicuous in a front 
seat in the audience. The restrictions and the reserve seats did 
not deter in the least the wives and sisters of delegates from 
crowding into them, as well as noted Washington women ; and 
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the galleries were well filled, so eager was everybody to listen to 
the speeches of the eminent gentlemen who had been announced 
for the evening ; the first of whom was the Hon. John Randolph 
Tucker of Virginia, who declared that ‘‘the mode of selecting 
arbitrators is not a difficult one, and should be as fair between 
nations as between individuals.’’ Mr. Tucker was followed by 


PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD COLLEGE, 


who declared in a forcible speech that Harvard had thus far 
survived all wars, and had no reason to fear any conflict with a 
foreign nation—that Harvard had had her fill of experience of 
what war is, and that heroic virtue may be plucked from the 
carnage of war. Said that the Mexican War was an unjust war, 
and serves to show that the one in the wrong may sometimes 
win. He scored those whom he termed ‘Jingoes’’ in very 
strong terms, and said it is on account of them that this confer- 
ence is called, and why we are trying to get a treaty of arbitra- 
tion. 

Bishop Keene, president of the Catholic University of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was the next speaker, and noted the march of 
progress that had been made in the church ; the hatred of differ- 
ent nationalities as wrong. Said it is shown in the United States 
that all nationalities can live under one government with peace 
and prosperity. The world must be governed by justice, love, 
and truth, not by force and might. How can we hope for peace 
unless it is by a system of arbitration as here proposed? The 
court must be the resort of nations as of men. That he was not 
here to blame the president or Congress for the recent war scare, 
neither was the conference here to blame for it. Our intention 
is to aid them in averting war. 

President Patton of Princeton University was then introduced 
by the chairman, and gave a brief history of that institution. 
He said he desired to place himself and the college over which 
he presided on record as being in hearty sympathy with this 
movement. He spoke of the need of men who understood inter- 
national law and diplomacy to handle this subject of arbitration. 
The only hope of the successful carrying out of the purpose of 
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this conference is in following out the evolution of the national 
conscience. We are coming to understand that war is not neces- 
sary unless we want it, and we do not wantit. Is any one so 
blind that he cannot see that if Great Britain and the United 
States join hands in this great object, they would control the 
moral forces of the world? After the usual vote of thanks, the 
conference adjourned sine die. 

Thus ended one of the most remarkable gatherings that have 
assembled in the capital city since the memorable close of the 
Pan-American Congress ; and being essentially American, makes 
a fair showing of the educated public sentiment of the United 
States. 

Betva A. LOCKWOOD. 





IS THE DOUBLE STANDARD DESIRABLE AND IS IT 
POSSIBLE TO MAINTAIN IT? 


BY W. A. RICHARDSON. 


NE cannot read much of the bimetallic literature without 
being struck with the contradictions of assertion and claim 
therein made. To most of us it is confusing to read in Walker 
that there is a demand for that amount of money which is re- 
quired to do the money work and no more—that no more can be 
used ; and then to read in Carnushi and Tuck that there is an in- 
satiable demand for money at the mint. It is confusing to read 
that free coinage would bring the silver dollar up to the value of 
the gold dollar ; and then to read that it would be unjust to re- 
quire the debtors to pay their obligations, with the appreciated 
gold dollar. It is confusing to read that there is a divine rela- 
tionship between gold and silver, and thati in adopting the ratio 
of 16 to 1 we but reénact a divine ordinance ; and then to read 
that the ratio between the two metals is a mere matter of law— 
that the ratio could be fixed at 1 to 1 if all the nations would 
but join in doing it. 

To most of us there seems to be a contradiction between the 
claim that we adopted a double standard in 1792 and the claim 
that silver was made the standard by that law. 

It seems inconsistent to claim that the ‘‘compensatory law’”’ 
was deduced from the uniformly and universally practical work- 
ing of bimetallism throughout thirty-five centuries of history, 
and to claim that France alone maintained the parity of the two 
metals from 1803 to 1873. 

We cannot help wondering how it was that France alone, of 
all the countries under bimetallic Jaws, did all the work. We 
cannot help wondering how the United States committed a crime © 
in 1873, if she had done nothing prior thereto toward keeping 
the two metals at a parity. We are puzzled to know why France, 
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and France alone, is not responsible for all the evils that have 
come from the demonetization of silver—if she alone maintained 
it at a parity with gold prior to 1874—nay, above gold in the 
ratio. 

The friends and advocates of bimetallism are as conflicting as 
the writers. One will lay the stress on the need of more money, 
and will plant himself firmly on the quantitative theory. One 
will lay the stress on the efficacy of the law, and will work him- 
self up to a corybantic frenzy over the crime of 1873. While 
others will, indifferently, use the demand and supply argument 
or the fiat argument—will ply you with heartless figures, or 
poetically personify silver as a wronged goddess. We seek the 
truth, and, despairing of getting our confusions cleared by read- 
ing this literature, we go to history. 

We find that for more than eight hundred years after the fall 
of the Roman Empire the currencies of Europe, or at least 
Western Europe, rested on a silver basis. We find that in 1252 
Florence minted the gold florin, in response to the demand of a 
growing trade, which came in the wake of the crusades. We 
find that with the recoinage of gold the ‘‘ battle of the stand- 
ards’? commenced again. We find that ‘‘ Florence, and the 
other Italian city republics, the several German states, Austria, 
the Netherlands, Spain, England, and France put forth prodig- 
ious efforts to maintain the concurrent use of gold and silver as 
money.’’ We find that these efforts were invariably attended 
with failure. We find that the legal ratio and the market ratio 
of these two metals were never one and the same for any length 
of time. We find that ‘all that states succeeded in obtaining, 
with all this vain striving, was an ‘alternate standard,’ now 
gold, now silver, but never both together.”’ 

This we find was the case in spite of the proclamation of kings, 
the edict of emperors, the bull of popes, and the fiat of legisla- 
tures ; in spite of persecutions and gibbets. ‘‘States were for- 
ever passing laws and councils decreeing what the value of coins 
- should be, the ratio of gold and silver in the coin, the rates for 
foreign exchange ; and they were forever repealing and chang- 
ing their regulations in consequence of the ever-changing mar- 
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ket values of the money metals.’”’ Finally, in 1798, England, to 
prevent the substitution of silver for gold, shut her mints to the 
white metal; and in 1816 legally adopted the gold standard. 
This is the story of bimetallism from 1252 to 1803. 

We do not find that there has been any change in the working 
of bimetallism since 1803. According to the authorities, ‘‘ none 
of the bimetallic systems have been any better able to maintain, 
for both metals at once, that equivalence between intrinsic and 
legal value which should characterize good money.’’ First one 
money has been recoined and then the other, in order to fit their 
weight to the variations in value. Incessantly one of the 
moneys has become too heavy or too light, and the lighter 
money has driven the heavier out of circulation. ‘‘So that 
every country, which was nominally under the double system, 
has had but one of its two moneys in circulation, and that money 
was its worst one.’’ 

The experience of the United States is but the experience of 
all bimetallic countries. My readers are familiar with our bime- 
tallic history ; how from 1792 to 1834, under a double standard 
law, we used silver money ; how from 1834 to 1862 under a 
double standard law, we used gold money; and how 
from 1862 to 1873, still under a double standard law, we 
used paper money. They will remember that the United 
States adopted the commercial ratio of 15 to 1 as its legal ratio 
in 1792; that the inflow of silver from Mexico disturbed this 
ratio the very next year; that in 1834 Congress, finding that 
silver had fallen and gold had gone out of use, tried to alter the 
legal ratio to correspond with the commercial ratio. You will 
remember that the new ratio (16 to 1) did not tie the two metals 
together any better than the old one had done; that this new 
ratio undervalued silver and drove it out of circulation. You 
will remember that soon after 1834 all the fractional silver coins 
disappeared from circulation; that their place was taken by 
underweight nondescript foreign coins, which, in sheer despera- 
tion, were made legal tender. You will remember that in 1853 
Congress made our fractional silver token money by reducing 
the amount of fine silver in each coin; that this English expe- 
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dient was resorted to, rather than the old futile one of changing 
the ratio, in order to keep silver in circulation—to keep small 
change in circulation. You will remember that this country con- 
tinued under a practical monometallism, with token silver coins, 
until the passage of the Act of 1873. You will remember that 
the silver dollar never was in circulation prior to 1873; that 
prior to 1804 it went from the mint to the West Indies, where it 
exchanged for the new Spanish dollar—one hundred of the same 
being equal to one hundred and one of our dollars at our mint. 
You will remember that Jefferson, in consequence of this fact, 
stopped the coining of the silver dollars after 1804, and that 
they were not coined again. You will remember that the silver 
dollar did not circulate after 1834, because it was too valuable 
for that purpose at the existing ratio. You will remember that 
the only dollars that ever did circulate here, prior to 1873, were 
dollars of South American coinage. You will remember that 
even the debased fractional silver coins did not circulate here, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, during the war. 

The experience of France, with its ratio of 15.5 to 1, has been 
no happier than the experience of the United States, with its 
ratios of 15 tol and 16 to1. The monetary history of France 
since 1803 has been no more happy than it was prior to 1803. 
We fail to find where silver and gold remained at par, for any 
length of time, in France. On the contrary, they varied in their 
market values in such a way that either silver drove out gold or 
gold drove out silver, just as in the United States. In the period 
between 1803 and 1850 silver was the only circulating medium, 
and in the period between 1850 and 1873 gold was the only cir- 
culating medium. The enormous production of Mexican silver, 
between 1780 and 1810, disturbed values there as elsewhere ; 
made silver cheaper in the commercial ratio than in the legal 
ratio, and the cheaper silver drove the dearer gold out of circu- 
lation. Again, the enormous production of gold between 1848 
and 1866 made gold cheaper in the commercial ratio than in 
the legal ratio—making silver more valuable as a commodity 
than as a money—and the cheaper gold drove the dearer silver 
out of circulation. Again, the enormous production of silver 
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after the year 1867 threatened to carry France back to a silver 
basis. 

In 1816 England, after centuries of failures, abandoned the 
ratio, free coinage, and legal tender as means of keeping gold 
and silver concurrently in circulation, and adopted Lord Liver- 
pool’s scheme of debasing silver, limiting its coinage and its 
legal tender quality. In 1853, after exhausting every monetary 
expedient, in a vain attempt to keep fractional silver money in 
circulation, the United States adopted the English plan as to 
dimes, quarters, and halves. In 1865 France, and the Latin 
Union, suffering from a dearth of small change, adopted the 
English plan for all their money, except the five-franc piece. 

In 1874 France, when threatened with an inundation of silver 
and an inevitable change of standards, shut her mints to the free 
coinage of silver—just as England had done under a like danger. 
‘Before 1848 France chose to take large quantities of silver and 
neglect gold ; after 1848 she chose to take large quantities of 
gold and neglect silver’’; and after 1873 she chose to keep her 
gold and shut her mints to silver. ‘‘ The idea that the law of 
1803 created a new system and a new heaven for France is not 
verified by history.’’ The law but reénacted the old ratio of 
1785. ‘It was no more bimetallic than the law of 1785 or the 
law of 1610.’’ Under it the values of gold and silver were gov- 
erned by causes independent of the legal ratios. Under it free 
coinage did not preserve the parity between gold and silver, did 
not give them both a value at which they could remain in con- 
current circulation. Under it the legal tender power did not 
keep silver at par with gold from 1803 to 1850, and did not keep 
gold at par with silver from 1850 to 1874. 

In the light of all this; of all monetary history ; of the long 
unbroken line of unsuccessful attempts at bimetallism, what are 
we to think of the ‘‘free coinage movement’’ in the United 
States? What are we to think of people who will ignore all past 
experience and profess to believe that unlimited coinage will 
change the present commercial ratio of 32 to 1 to the legal ratio 
of 16 to 1% What would be argument to these people? They 
are familiar with the fact that free coinage did not equalize the 
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small difference which existed between gold and silver prior to 
1834 ; and yet they now profess to believe that unlimited coin- 
age could double the price of silver. What evidence would they 
require to be convinced that coinage is nothing more and nothing 
less than a governmental guarantee that there is so much fine 
metal in each piece of money? They know that when they take 
their wheat and rye to mill, the wheat flour and the rye flour ob- 
serve the same relative value that the wheat and rye did before 
they were ground ; they know that this is a matter of supply 
and demand. But they profess to believe that gold and silver 
can be taken to the mint and the coinage be made to observe a 
different relative value from that of the gold and silver before 
they were coined. They know that the legal tender quality did 
not prevent the greenback from depreciating sixty or sixty-five 
per cent during the war, or when unsupported by a coin re- 
serve. They know that in France the assignat’s value depreci- 
ated so that ‘it took a basketful of money to buy a candle, ”’ 
and that, too, at a time when the penalty for not taking them at 
par was hanging. And yet they profess to believe that gold and 
silver can be made equal, at the ratio of sixteen to one, by free 
coinage privilege and legal tender quality. 

Should we look upon this movement as a species of mania— 
an absence of regard for consequences ; where there is an expecta- 
tion of things for which there is no warrant in past experience ; 
where the doctrine forbids the discussion of the probability of 
success or the possible effect of their enterprise ; where they sus- 
pect every one who tries to dissuade them? Should we look 
upon the movement as led by men who know only too well the 
consequences that will attend it; as led by dishonest debtors 
who want a cheaper unit of payment? Should we look upon it 
as the movement of anarchists, who favor silver simply because 
it is depreciated money—a most excellent means by which to 
despoil the rich of half their wealth? Should we look upon it 
as the work of politicians, who see in its advocacy an oppor- 
tunity for personal advancement ; the work of designing dema- 
gogues, with their crafty attempts to widen the breach between 
the rich and poor, the lender and the borrower, the banker and 
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the farmer, by their insidious perversion of facts? Should we 
put the whole blame on interested mine-owners ? 

Or should we candidly acknowledge the fact that the great 
mass of the people who compose this movement are honest, but 
mistaken, men? Good men who imagine that a wrong has been 
done and would fain correct it? Sturdy westerners and hard- 
working farmers, who imagine themselves the victims of a legis- 
lative crime. Ill-informed men whose logic has gotten no further 
than the post hoc ergo propter hoc stage—who look back and see 
prosperity prior to 1873 and see the double standard and free 
coinage on the statute books, and hard times now and those laws 
off the statute books, and analyze these as cause and effect. No 
doubt the movement has in it sufferers who need the services of 
the alienist; has in it repudiationists, demagogues, and inter- 
ested mine-owners, but the great mass of its followers are honest 
men who are amenable to facts; men who, after they have read 
a little more, studied a little more, thought a little more, 
analyzed a little more, will come to different conclusions. 

Bimetallism is not as old as history. Bimetallism has never 
existed, unless you call the present system bimetallism, which it 
is in fact, the system which makes one money the standard and 
the other the token. The effort to establish bimetallism, how- 
ever, is as old as history. Bimetallism is a theory and nothing 
more. A theory that it could be maintained if all the nations 
would adopt it—would adopt a common ratio. Philosophic 
bimetallists—doctrinaire bimetallists, as Mr. Bland calls them 
—admit that national bimetallism is an impossibility ; admit 
that international free coinage is the only question. They say 
that ‘‘ the fact that different legal ratios cannot coexist is no evi- 
dence that a single uniform ratio would not insure a parity. ”’ 

How many or how few nations would it take to maintain 
bimetallism? Surely the union must be larger than the old 
Latin Union—France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Roumania, 
Greece, and Spain—for that union gave way before the flow of 
silver in 1874. It is admitted by many, if not most, inter- 
national bimetallists, that unless all governments have the same 
regulations the legislation for the use of both metals will not 
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have the effect of keeping both in use at one time in a particular 
state. 

This seemed so chimerical to Bagehot that he refused even to 
discuss it. And it must be confessed that, with every nation 
building higher and higher its wall of protection, and stronger 
and stronger its armament, there is very little promise of the 
early convening of ‘‘the parliament of man, the federation 
of the world.’’ It certainly requires an admirable degree of 
optimism to formulate a scheme whose success depends upon 
universal action. 

But let us concede that England, and all other creditor nations, 
will surrender the advantages they now enjoy; that England 
will give up the advantageous central position of international 
payment she now occupies ; will give up a monetary system which 
she evolved out of her suffering necessity, which has answered 
every requirement, for an uncertainty ; will choose to go from 
an automatic to a managed currency. Let us concede that Eng- 
land will become an Altruria, and that all the nations of the 
earth will agree to come together to fix upon a ratio. What 
would happen then? Unless people are to become as wise as 
their governments have become good ; unless the people are to 
presciently know the future, there will be a period of uncer- 
tainty and distrust. A period of waiting, in which all loans 
which can be will be called in and the moneys hoarded. A 
period in which business will be cut down to the minimum, in 
which many will be out of employment and much misery en- 
dured. 

Bat let us concede that the suffering is in a good cause; that 
the end justifies the means. Let us concede that the conference 
meets. What will the ratio be? If law can create value; if the 
money use is the value-giving use, why not fix the ratio at 1 
to1? You know that this would not do. You know that there 
are preferences enough for gold—that there are uses, other than 
money uses, enough for gold—to carry it away from silver soon 
at this ratio. 

How about 15.5 to 1? Or how about 16to1? Even at this 
ratio Giffen thinks the gold premium would be considerable. 
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He asks us if we have ever thought how little of a demand for 
silver bimetallism would really create. He suggests that Eng- 
land would be the only leading nation that would have to buy 
any silver ; that all the others have enough to go over to the sil- 
ver basis. And surely the silver nations would not need any 
more. Giffen, with other able financiers, thinks that universal 
bimetallism at the ratio of 15.5 or 16 to 1 would simply mean a 
silver basis. Of course 32 to 1 would not be acceptable to the 
friends of silver, because their desire is that gold and silver 
should be made legal tender at a ratio in which silver would be 
rated at a higher value than it is now. And even if they would 
accept it, how long would that ratio stand with gold coming in 
as it now is—coming in as it never did before, not even in the 
middle of the century? Yet to devise any other intermediate 
ratio is to act wholly in the dark. But we will concede that 
this is a matter of detail, which can be arranged some way or 
other. 

Let us conceive the work of the conference as finished ; that 
the nations of the earth have confirmed its work, and the com- 
missioners have gone home to receive the thanks of a grateful 
people. Let us conceive that confidence is restored and business 
has revived. Then let us conceive that the great mercantile 
communities still persist in giving preference to gold ; still find 
that gold is the most efficient machine for large transactions, 
what would happen then? Would this disturb the delicate ad- 
justment between gold and silver, which the ratio expressed ? 
Would this be sufficient to bring about a silver currency? So 
many able thinkers argue. 

Or let us conceive that everything is running smoothly—the 
merchants’ preference not being enough to disturb the adjust- 
ment—and then that another immense gold output, similar to that 
after 1848, a similar or greater being thought to be in progress to- 
day, should come and continue until the gold is overrated in the 
ratio. What would be the result then? Would this put the 
world on a gold basis? So able thinkers believe. How many 
adjustments would the world make, how much inconvenience 
would nations suffer from these transits, before they would in- 
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sist upon going back to the practical bimetallism which England 
evolved and we are all enjoying? The money use of a metal is 
not the exclusive and only value-giving use, else silver would be 
more valuable than gold, for it is certainly used more for money 
than is gold. 

There are uses that gold, and gold alone, can satisfy—money 
uses, art uses, science uses, hoarding uses, fashion uses, taste 
uses, etc., just as there are uses that nothing but silver can 
satisfy. All these uses combined give value to gold. All these 
uses combined give value to silver. And these are not inter- 
changeable. The relationship between these uses for gold and 
the supply of gold is one thing to-day, and may be an entirely 
different thing a few years from to-day. And such is the case 
with silver—the two metals having their separate sources of sup- 
ply. Gold and silver may be adjusted to one another to-day, but 
the adjustment would not express the true relationship for all 
time tocome. ‘‘The selection of the standard gives no sort of 
clue to the extent of the subsequent demand for the standard 
substance.’”? Things which are equal to the same thing are not 
equal to each other in finance ; simply making gold and silver 
equal to debts does not make them equal to each other. 

Giffen and many other financiers and political economists 
think that the non-money use of the metals is greater than the 
money use. They think ‘‘ that the money demand is not that 
last margin of demand to which the last margin of supply is ad- 
justed, and by which the ratio of exchange between the precious 
metals and other articles will be finally settled.’”’ Even in the 
extreme case suggested—universal free coinage, universal ratio, 
and universal legal tender—it may be demonstrated, we think, 
that a fixed ratio would not be maintained between the two 
metals, gold and silver. And if it can be proved that bimetal- 
lism would not necessarily be a success even with a union of all 
nations, probably would not be a success, then this is the final 
and conclusive answer to bimetallism. 

The only possible bimetallism that would be effective would 
be, not only an international bimetallism, but an inter-personal 
bimetallism. If back of the legal enactments people should pre- 
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fer gold to the extent that they now do, and we say they would, 
then the same condition would prevail as now. There is a way, 
as long as there is liberty, to contract law out of use—as was 
done in England between 1696 and 1816. There is a way of 
making the requirements of the law-merchant more binding 
than the statutory law. The merchant was allowed to pay his 
debts with silver all the time between 1696 and 1816, but he 
preferred to keep his business standing. Every one in the 
United States was allowed to pay his debts with the depreciated 
greenback, but California maintained the gold basis all during 
the war. 

Monometallists are told by a certain class of bimetallists that 
they do not know the object, purpose, aim, and meaning of 
bimetallism ; that they have needlessly taxed their imaginations 
to find objections to something which is not contemplated or 
thought of or desired. They say that a universal concurrence 
of nations is not needed, and that a concurrent circulation of the 
two metals is not sought. We quote from one of the writers of 
this class: ‘‘The argument that bimetallism did not exist in 
France because the two metals did not circulate concurrently in 
that country ; and France was, therefore, a gold-using country 
or a silver-using country, is not an argument against it; for 
surely it was that very circumstance that kept the ratio steady.”’ 
We quote from President Walker: ‘‘ Accepting the existence 
of a large group of countries in which gold naturally circulates 
as money and another in which silver is used, we propose to 
create a league of states, some of which may be called silver 
states and some gold states, which shall each for itself, but by 
simultaneous action, establish the free coinage of the two metals, 
making the money of the one metal to be legal tender indiffer- 
ently with money of the other metal, in payment of debts, at a 
certain determined ratio.’’ ‘‘ Bimetallists assert,’’ he says, ‘‘ that 
if such a league be formed between a considerable number of 
important commercial countries, even though it does not em- 
brace all countries, the relative value of gold and silver will be 
kept close to the mint ratio so established.’’ ‘‘ The object,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is to establish a par of exchange between silver-using 
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countries and gold-using countries, and to give a greater vol- 
ume of money and a more stable money.’’ He expects it to work 
‘* through the desire of every debtor to meet his obligations with 
the cheaper money.’’ He thinks that this extension of demand 
would act directly in controvention of the force which is lower- 
ing values ; that ‘‘ whenever the values of the two metals alter, 
these bimetallic countries would act as equalizing machines.’’ 
This class of writers dwell much upon the fall of silver after 
1874, and they think that this fall proves how much the bimetal- 
lic tie did before that time. 

It is fair to state that the candid writers among this class ad- 
mit that France suffered some inconvenience from the constant 
tendency of one metal or the other to leave the country. Bat all 
this they hope to eradicate by a league of states, when, they be- 
lieve, all preferences for one metal over the other would be ob- 
literated. Such a regulation, they maintain, tends to keep more 
money in use, and any inconvenience arising from this alterna- 
tion is amply compensated for by the greater abundance of 
money. 

Monometallists admit that between 1820 and 1848 the commer- 
cial ratio between gold and silver was practically 15.5 to 1—the 
same as the legal ratio in France—and that it did not vary 
much from this relationship. But they deny that the French law 
had anything to do with it. 

They argue that, when the tendency is to make the cheaper 
metal still cheaper, bimetallism can have no influence of any 
sort ; that it is powerless to arrest the fall, because the bimetal- 
lic country, or league, has already got the cheaper metal and has 
none of the dearer metal, which is becoming dearer, to exchange ; 
that prior to 1848 the tendency was for silver to become cheaper 
and France had nothing but silver as currency. They admit 
that so long as France had any considerable amount of silver, 
after 1848, to exchange for gold, she did to that extent aid in 
steadying the value of gold. They assert that ‘‘if all bimetallic 
countries had the same ratio and the cheaper metal tended to 
become cheaper still, they would simply be as one country.” 
They assert that the bimetallic tie was ruptured in 1874 because 
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the fall of silver, actual and apprehended, made it impossible 
to maintain it. Giffen sums up his objections to this phase of 
bimetallism thus: ‘‘Its boasted superiority over the single 
standard consists in the promise of abundant money, which it 
does not and cannot fulfill ; in the greater steadiness in the ex- 
changes, which it will only keep in certain circumstances, while 
it does not. matter whether the promise is kept or not; and in 
the greater stability in the standard of value, which it may 
fulfill in certain circumstances. On the other hand, whether par- 
ticular or universal, the system will be attended with no small 
inconvenience, such as incessant changes of the money in use, 
and interference with the natural taste of communities in the 
choice of their money.’’ 

Now let it be remembered that the whole burden of proof is 
on bimetallism. Are you satisfied with the case they make out? 
Have you no doubts as to its ability to accomplish its aim? Not 
only is the opposite system in operation, but that system has the 
merit of simplicity. The opposite system is automatic, and, 
moreover, it accomplishes all that bimetallism sought, before the 
strange theories of modern times came in, namely, keeping gold 
in use for large transactions and large payments, and silver for 
small transactions and small payments. 

We do not believe that international bimetallism is practi- 
cable. We do not believe that national bimetallism is possible. 
We do not believe that bimetallism is even desirable. If it were 
practicable and possible to maintain bimetallism, it has one 
fatal objection, it is a managed currency and requires constant 
governmental supervision. ‘‘ If there is anything about a money 
system to be managed, the danger is that the cunning few or the 
turbulent mob, not the sober masses, do the managing.’’ The 
fitness of government is as much a part of the problem as any- 
thing else. The interference of government in the matter of 
standard money is not universally admitted to be the proper 
thing. Mr. Herbert Spencer maintains the exact contrary. He 
holds that ‘‘ while one of the main functions of governments is 
to enforce contracts between man and man, yet it is also of the 
highest expediency that government should permit the utmost 
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freedom in the making of the contracts themselves ; and that this 
freedom is interfered with when government takes it on itself to 
meddle with the coinage.’’? What better commentary do we need 
upon managed currencies and governmental interference than 
the mere fact that people may be made to believe that a crime 
was committed by the Act of 18731 They believe that the 
money power got hold of the legislative bodies of the world and 
got them to demonetize silver, and yet they would put the sta- 
bility of money completely within their control. 

The only practical question, the only issue that bimetallism 
presents—especially nationa! bimetallism—is whether we will 
have a gold or a silver standard. The gold standard has come 
to pass in the way of nature. It is here and it is presumed to 
be good until the contrary appears. 

Here, again, the burden of proof is on the friends of silver. 
It is incumbent upon them to prove that the silver standard 
would give a greater volume of money, and to prove that a 
greater volume of money is a desirable thing. It is incumbent 
upon them to prove that simply increasing the pieces of money 
increases the total wealth and enables any one to buy more of 
other things. It is incumbent upon them to prove that the vol- 
ume of circulating medium is of more moment than the perma- 
nence of the standard of value. It is incumbent upon them to 
prove that there would be no change in the standard of value, 
that the equities of existing contracts would not be disturbed ; 
or to prove that the silver standard would bring blessings which 
would more than compensate for the disturbances and suffering 
that would attend the change. It is incumbent upon them to 
prove that gold has enhanced in value; that the debtor class has 
been robbed by past legislation ; that the present creditor class 
is composed of the same individuals who got the benefit of that 
legislation, and the present debtor class of the same individuals 
who were robbed. It is incumbent upon them to prove that fall- 
ing prices is a calamity, and that they can give any relief to the 
farmer, or any that is not at the cost of the wages of labor. 

The burden of proof is wholly on the side of silver—this can- 
not be insisted on too strongly. 
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We do not believe that the great sensible, sober, honest A meri- 
can people will jump at a conclusion in so important a matter. 
They will be convinced, beyond a peradventure of doubt, before 
they will give aid and comfort to this revolutionary silver move- 
ment, before they will tamper with the standard of values—in 
terms of which all transactions are expressed. They will be 
certain that free coinage will not alter the wages of every 
workman to his hurt ; will not reduce the value of the accumu- 
lated savings of the working people, which is invested in sav- 
ings banks, building associations, life insurance policies, and 
small loans. They will be certain that free coinage will not take 
from the grizzled and maimed and feeble old soldiers part of 
their pensions. 


W. A. RICHARDSON. 





THE SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY MISS ADELINE KNAPP. 


O cut across what appears to be a strong current of popular 

opinion is an undertaking always attended by difficulties, 
and rarely pleasant. In a good many instances it seems, as well, 
an unprofitable undertaking, and can only be entered upon with 
the feeling that pleasure and profit are not, after all, the whole 
of life. 

For any woman, in these days, and in the state of California, 
to voice deprecation of the present suffrage movement which is 
here engaging public attention, is a peculiarly uninviting task. 
There are sharp tongues and trenchant pens all ready to deal 
with offenders in that direction, and, if nothing worse attends 
upon the guilty one, she is certain to be publicly denounced as 
‘‘an enemy to her sex, ’’ an accusation vested with all the ter- 
rors of vagueness, and sufficient in itself to deter most women 
from giving expression to any opinion that runs counter to the 
apparent general trend. 

And the interest in the suffrage question in this state is just 
now very general. During the coming autumn the voters of 
California will be called upon to decide whether the franchise 
shall be granted to women in the state, and as a consequence the 
suffragists are in the midst of an active campaign, the object of 
which is to enlighten men upon this great question. They are 
pushing their work with great vigor. Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
Dr. Anna H. Shaw, and half a dozen other famous agitators from 
the East, have been imported to the coast, and are going up and 
down the land seeking whom they may convert. 

Briefly stated, the situation is this: The last legislature was 
asked, by a committee from one of the suffrage societies, to pass 
a bill conferring the suffrage upon the women of California. 
This the legislature declined to do, but, instead, submitted a 
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proposition to amend the constitution by striking out the word 
‘‘male’’ from Section 1, Article II., thereof, which defines and 
enumerates the persons now entitled to vote at elections in this 
state. 

The proposed amendment is to be voted upon next November, 
and confers full suffrage upon women, as it is now enjoyed by 
men, in California. As can readily be imagined, all the ardent 
suffragists in the Union are rallying to the support of the cause 
out here by the Golden Gate. Meetings are being held every- 
where in the state, and the imported talent which has been 
brought here to carry the day for suffrage is active, eloquent, 
and ubiquitous. 

And in the midst of it all is heard, from women, at least, 
scarcely a dissenting voice. The onlooker, in fact, might well 
be justified in concluding that the women of California are 
unanimous in desiring equal political privileges with men. 

Nevertheless, such a conclusion would be incorrect. It might 
be interesting could it be known just what proportion of Cali- 
fornia’s thousands of women have enrolled themselves as mem- 
bers of the various suffrage associations and are working for the 
‘“‘cause.’? There are reasons, other than acquiescence, why 
those who are not in favor of the movement are not leading or 
participating in a counter-effort. Those who believe that the 
real, and most effectual, work of women is personal, rather than 
public, cannot, with any degree of consistency, take the rostrum 
in defense of that proposition. Then, too, they are, as a general 
thing, otherwise, and actively, employed. The fact must not, 
however, be ignored, that there is in California a very large 
body of women who are by no means in sympathy with this de- 
mand for the suffrage, and who regard its outcome with appre- 
hension, its methods with disapproval. 

It does not follow that because they thus regard this move- 
ment, they are satisfied with the way in which men are conduct- 
ing the affairs of the nation. Most of them are highly dissatis- 
fied with existing conditions. But there is a wide difference be- 
tween dissatisfaction with the way the country is governed and 
a belief that they could govern it better. : 
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That some women, and some men, honestly believe that 
women could do better than the men have done in this regard, 
is true, and they are earnestly urging their belief as a reason 
why women should be granted a voice in the government. 
Their belief in the mystical power of the ballot would be 
funny, were it not pathetic. One dear mother of a large family, 
arguing this point recently, told how she had asked her hus- 
band to bring her home a mop-stick. When he gave it to her 
she said: ‘‘Why did you bring me such a rough, unpleasant 
thing as this?’’ ‘‘My dear,’”’ he replied, ‘‘I picked out the 
smoothest one I could find among forty.’’ ‘‘ And there,” pur- 
sued the dear soul, ‘‘ was an axe-helve, he had brought for him- 
self, smoothed and rounded to fit his hand. That was made for 
aman. Anything is good enough fora woman. Now’’—waxing 
more earnest—‘“‘ if the ballot is going to give us women better 
mop-sticks, then I want the ballot. ”’ 

Last year during the ‘‘ Women’s Congress, ’’ an annual gather- 
ing of the clans on this coast, I heard the statement made by 
one of the speakers who has been again brought here to talk for 
suffrage, that the housework of the world is poorly done ; that 
women have not yet reduced it to a science, but that, when the 
men undertake it, and make a business of it as they do of their 
undertakings, it will be done as it should be. This statement 
was ‘‘applauded to the echo,’’ and when, almost immediately 
after, the same speaker asserted that men have made a failure of 
government, but that when women come into power the world 
will be better governed, the same kid gloves that were nearly 
split in applauding the first statement were similarly endangered 
by the rapturous approval that greeted the second. 

Now, beyond a peradventure, men and women, working to- 
gether, can do better work than men alone, or women alone, can 
ever accomplish. This is a scientific fact which all the facts of 
nature tend to confirm. Everywhere in nature we see the dual 
principle, male and female, cooperating to accomplish the per- 
fect race-type. But we see them working together, the dual ele- 
ment, each in the uses of its own share in the common life. 
These uses are not identical. If they were, nature, who never 
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wastes force or effort, who never produces two seeds where one 
is sufficient to preserve racial life, would never have made the 
two elements. It is not alone that they are essential to the re- 
production of the species, but the separate work of each is essen- 
tial to the safety and preservation of the race. If either ele- 
ment fails in its work, the race suffers. It may, for a time, ad- 
just itself to the bad condition, the surviving use-following ele- 
ment seeking to do the work of both, but the thing that survives 
is not the perfect, or even the progressive race-type. It is only 
the thing that is fittest to survive. And survival of the fittest, 
be it always understood, by no means implies survival of the 
best. 

The teaching of science is not only that the dual principle is 
the basis of life, but that the higher principle, the real race- 
type, is female. In those orders that nearest approach the 
human in polity, and furnish forth a popular argument for fem- 
inine government, the ants and the bees, it is true that the dom- 
inant element is female, the males of each order being merely 
‘‘a@ sub-species told off for purposes of reproduction, ’’ dying 
when their work is completed. But—and the fact is fall of sig- 
nificance, though always overlooked by those who cite these 
creatures as examples of natural government—the actual busi- 
ness of the body politic, so curiously like the human in its work- 
ings, is not done by the females, but by the “‘ neuters’’ among 
the ants, and the “‘ workers”? among the bees, sexless creatures 
both, undeveloped females, without the power of reproducing 
their kind, another sub-species, told off for purposes of toil and 
government. 

Nature teaches that the female is the race-type, but nowhere 
does she teach that the mothers of a race must be also its gov- 
ernors and maintainers. 

Government is by no means the highest human function. It 
is but one means by which human life is conducted. Itisa 
lubricant, so to speak, for the machinery of human life. The 
real work of that machinery is the perfection of the race-type. 
For this type woman, as the more highly specialized element in 
life, is more responsible than man. Her part comes first. If 
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man has made a failure of government it is because she, and 
man through her, has made a failure of that which is back of 
all government, personal character. Now, there are scientific 
reasons why it is not politic for one half of a race to attempt the 
work of the other half, even when the work is badly done and 
the race seems fated to suffer. In the long run such action 
means degeneration of type. And government, the making of 
laws, is the work of man, not because it is the highest human 
work, for it is not ; nor because man is the rightful head of the 
race, for he is not, but because, in the necessary work for the 
comfort and well-being of the race, that naturally falls to his 
share, as, for natural reasons, the burden of perpetuating the 
race falls upon woman. For woman to undertake carrying 
both burdens, even under the apparent pressure of necessity, 
while it may bring temporary relief of bad conditions, is a short- 
sighted policy, bearing within itself the workings of its own con- 
fusion. 

“Tt is not just,’ Miss Anthony recently contended, ‘‘for one 
class to attempt to represent another.’’ We hear this constantly, 
the wrongfulness of one class legislating for another, but the 
argument is open to criticism on two counts. First, that women 
are not a class, and cannot be considered as one, and second, that 
it is necessary, must always be necessary, that some should leg- 
islate for others. We, of to-day, legislate for generations yet 
unborn. We bond our cities and contract debts that our grand- 
children must pay, and conduct the business of the world as 
though it were to cease with ourselves. 

I am not denying—I could not deny—the hardship that pres- 
ent conditions work for individual women. I only question, and 
question seriously, whether the ballot would have any effect to 
lessen these hardships. The most of them are, after all, the out- 
come of general, rather than particular economic conditions, 
and must be dealt with along lines that do not lie within the 
province of this discussion. The fact is, the ballot is by no 
means the cure-all that we who do not have it are wont to con- 
sider it. I once asked a large meeting of workingmen, assem- 
bled to consider hard times, how much good each thought his 
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ballot had done him. Their only reply was a half-suppressed, 
wholly sad, and very general laugh. 

And this brings us, logically, to a brief consideration of an 
economic objection to the enfranchisement of women. If there 
were no other arguments against the proposed ‘‘ reform”? this, it 
seems to me, is a crucial one. Remember that I am talking of 
women as half the human race, and not of the comparatively 
few independent, or self-dependent women who do form a class, 
but avery small one, to enfranchise all for the sake of whom 
would be ‘class legislation’’ with a vengeance. 

The great mass of women are not independent financially. 
They work, the majority of them, hard enough to render them 
independent, were economic conditions different, but the fact re- 
mains that they are dependent upon fathers, upon brothers, 
or upon husbands, as the case may be, and no payment to them 
of wages, or allowance, from any of these can render them pro- 
ductive laborers in the economic sense. The wife may declare 
that she earns her living. In most cases she renders more than 
its equivalent in work. Nevertheless, she does not ‘‘earn her 
living ’’ in the economic sense. She only shares the living which 
her husband earns, and his day’s wages are no more as a married 
man than are those of the single man toiling beside him. The 
wife may make the husband’s earnings ‘“‘ go further’’ for two or 
four or more than he could do for himself alone, but the economic 
fact remains that she shares his living. She is dependent upon 
him, entitled to support from him, not because she works for 
him, but because she is his wife. He could not, legally, compel 
her to do a single stroke of work for him, but she can, legally, 
compel him to support her so long as she is his wife. The status, 
then, of a married woman is, under existing conditions, must 
almost inevitably be, one of dependence. The condition of a ma- 
jority of unmarried women is one of dependence. And where, 
in history or in rationality, do we find any sanction for precipi- 
tating upon a community a mass of dependent voters, however 
intelligent, however well intentioned they may be? 

I believe it is quite likely that this will ere long be done in 
California. The advocates of suffrage are zealous and eloquent. 
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The sympathies of philanthropy are awakened by the oft- 
recited tale of woman’s wrongs. The hopes of social reformers 
have been aroused by the recital of what may be accomplished 
by the ballot in woman’s hand, and it is likely that ere long 
these will be influenced in numbers sufficient to accomplish her 
enfranchisement. It may not be so, but philanthropy and social 
reform are among the most insidious of modern diseases, and it 
is probable that the extent of their influence upon human men- 
tality has not yet been estimated. 

If the women of California are enfranchised itis probable that 
most of them will fulfill their new duty to the best of their en- 
lightenment, but there are conditions present in the state that 
must fill the thoughtful mind with apprehension as to what 
would be the result of a large female vote. The fact is incon- 
trovertible, I believe, that despite the assertions to the contrary 
of suffrage advocates, a large number of our women realize this 
fact, and are by no means eagerly desirous of seeing suffrage 
duties devolve upon the sex. 

ADELINE KNAppP. 





HOW TO MAKE THE VICE-PRESIDENCY ATTRACTIVE. 


BY LINTON SATTERTHWAIT, ESQ. 


HE refusal of Speaker Reed to accept a nomination for the 

vice-presidency—an office of higher official rank and dig- 
nity than the one he now occupies, as well as involving a pos- 
sible succession to the presidency—coupled with the declination 
of other public men of strong character and undoubted political 
ambition, simply adds one more proof that the framers of our 
Constitution erred seriously when they made of the vice president 
of the United States a presiding officer of a debating club. 
Strong and active men naturally desire positions of power or 
influence. Logically, the second highest office in the govern- 
ment should be the second in power or influence or in both com- 
bined. Practically, it is an office without either power or infiu- 
ence. Whatever influence the personality of the incumbent may 
exert could as well be put forth as a distinguished private citi- 
zen. Itis no wonder, therefore, that our active public men look 
with disfavor on the vice-presidency, that a United States sen- 
ator objects to being ‘“‘ promoted”’ to the position of listener to 
the debates in which as senator he may take an important, per- 
haps controlling, part. A really able man will prefer the sub- 
stance of power and opportunity to the shadow of official rank. 
He will choose to assist in the making of history, rather than be 
a passive observer of events. Hence the well-understood diffi- 
culty in procuring men of presidential caliber for the vice- 
presidential office. 

This condition of affairs is not only absurd. It is unfortunate. 
It is fraught with grave danger to the public welfare. Four 
times has a vice-president become president ; and it will be con- 
ceded that in two of the cases, at least, the country suffered by 
the incapacity of the man who passed from the office of ‘‘ Mr. 
President ’’ of the Senate for which he was selected, to the office 
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of the president of the United States for which he was not 
selected and for which he had not displayed any conspicuous 
qualification. The cause and effect of the unattractiveness of 
the vice-presidency are so apparent that it is useless further to 
discuss them. A remedy will be here suggested. 

The vice-president unquestionably should be, in all respects, 
the peer of the president. There should never be the slightest 
cause for apprehension if, unhappily, death should rob the coun- 
try of one president, it would give another of inferior ability. 
It is folly to assume that we shall ever have a president of such 
transcendant ability that practically his equal cannot be found. 
That equal we want for the vice-president for the same reason 
that we want the first for president. For to be vice-president is 
perhaps to become president. But this second officer of our 
government, as intimated above, does not want merely to be 
a gentleman in waiting for the presidency. He rightfully de- 
sires to wield as much power, at least, as a city alderman. 

Nevertheless, this office is important, if not necessary, and it 
behooves us to seek to make it attractive to the same class of 
men who aspire to the presidency. A slight constitutional 
change might bring about the desired result. The vice-president 
is now ex-officio president of the Senate. He may have superior 
qualifications for this position and be but poorly equipped for 
the presidency, or the reverse may be the case. We are, there- 
fore, guilty of the absurdity of placing a man in one position 
while he awaits a possible call to another which demands an 
order of talent in no wise necessarily connected with qualifica- 
tion for the first. The first thing, then, to do, is to relieve the 
vice-president of his duties as presiding officer of the Senate and 
to permit that body to choose from among its own members some 
one specially qualified to preside over its deliberations. The 
vice-president would still have a casting vote when the Senate 
should be evenly divided, and this casting vote which he now 
possesses is the key to the solution of our difficulty. In so faras 
he casts this vote he is a member of the Senate as a senator-at- 
large, representing the entire country. If, on rare occasions, he 
may properly act as senator for the whole country, why not let 
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him do so at all times? If, however, it should be objected that 
this would be giving some one state, practically, three senators 
all the time instead of occasionally only, as now, and would, in 
consequence, be objected to as destroying the existing equi- 
librium between the states in the Senate, then let him have only 
an occasional casting vote as now, but give to him full rights on 
the floor with the freedom of debate and all the rights of a mem- 
ber excepting the right to vote when there should not be a tie. 
This change would, at once, lift the office into a position of real 
dignity and influence. The incumbent would hold a sort of 
primacy on the floor of the Senate. Like the prime minister of 
England, he would, in no mean degree, speak for the country. 
When public measures should be under discussion, it would be 
expected of him that he would speak, and the country would 
listen to the man who might at any moment become president. 

If it be said that a voice without a vote would be illusory so 
far as power and influence are concerned, the reply is, that the 
position would make that voice a potent one in the Senate and 
before the country. The president has no vote in Congress, yet 
no one would pretend that a written message from the president 
recommending legislation is without its influence on public 
opinion, and consequently on Congress itself. Nor would the 
spoken voice of the vice-president—and possible president—be 
without its weight in the Senate, while it would be the one most 
eagerly listened to by the public. A presiding officer of a body 
which did not even choose him is necessarily out of touch with 
the members of the body, but a man moving among them, sharing 
in their deliberations and representing the whole people, would 
possess a dignity and prestige above that of any of the regular 
members, and no one would be likely to decline the position 
because he preferred to be a simple senator from a single state. 

The public good requires that something be done to make the 
office of vice-president more attractive. Can anything better 
than the plan here proposed be suggested? If so, let us hear 
what it may.be. All can unite in saying that something should 
be done. 


LINTON SATTERTHWAIT. 








MUNICIPAL HOME RULE* 


BY CLARENCE 8 PALMER, ESQ. 


HE problem of the government of large cities is one of the 

most important questions of the day. It may safely be 

said that in municipal law the last word has not yet been spoken ; 
the highest wisdom not yet attained. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the general questions of munic- 
ipal law, but to speak only of that branch of the subject related 
to our own example of municipal home rule. 

The municipal corporation as we know it is a modern affair. 
At the formation of our government only thirteen cities had a 
population of more than five thousand, not one of forty thousand. 
When the fathers of the republic framed the constitution of the 
nation and states, there was little need of attention to the law of 
municipal corporations—and the supply of attention did not ex- 
ceed the demand. 

After the formation of our state governments, municipal cor- 
porations were created by special act of the legislature. ‘‘ The 
Mayor and Common Council’’ form the framework of nearly all 
of them. Under these special acts many admirable charters 
were framed—many poor ones. With the rapid increase in the 
number of cities in the various states, and the constant growth 
of those already existing, serious difficulties arose. 

A large part of the time of state legislatures was taken up in 
framing and amending special laws relating to cities and villages. 
Of the 808 acts passed by the legislature of New York in 1870, 
213 related to cities and villages, 96 to cities, and 36 to the city 
of New York-alone. During the ten years from 1880 to 1889 in- 
clusive, there were framed by the same body 390 acts amending 


the charter or laws governing New York City, and 189 relating 
to Brooklyn. 


* Read before Kansas City Bar Association, March 7, 1896. 
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In the Wisconsin Session Acts of 1885 there were five hundred 
acts relating to the charters of cities and villages, filling 1,372 
pages, while all the other acts of the legislature filled 600 pages. 

The marvelous growth in the number of corporations, includ- 
ing municipal corporations, was strongly stated by Judge Caton 
of Illinois, in the case of Railway vs. Dalby, 19 Ill. 353. ‘‘It is 
probable that the last session of the Illinois Legislature (that 
of 1857) created more corporations than were known in the 
whole civilized world at the beginning of the century. ”’ 

In addition to the absorption of the time of legislatures, such a 
mass of amendments made the law complicated and uncertain. 

Says Chief Justice Church: ‘It is scarcely safe for any one 
to speak confidently on the exact condition of the law in respect 
to public improvements in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 
The enactments referring thereto have been modified, super- 
seded, and repealed so often and to such an extent that it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain just what statutes are in force at any particular 
time. The uncertainties arising from such multiplied and con- 
flicting legislation lead to incessant litigation with its expensive 
burdens, public and private. ”’ 

Again, the special charter and possibility of amendments 
offered constant temptations for the passage of bills useful only 
to further some personal or partisan purpose. 

The history of the cities in this country where the political 
majority of the state legislature was opposed to that of the city, 
contains a discreditable catalogue of vicious and unjust laws, re- 
sponsible for much bad government; and it is nearly as bad 
where the legislature and the city were in political accord. 

Government of cities from the state capital has been a favorite 
method of giving partisan advantages and depriving people of 
cities of their rightful voice in the conduct of their own affairs. 

These evils became so great that several states have by their 
constitutions prohibited any special legislation in regard to cities 
and villages. These states provide for the incorporation of cities 
and villages under general laws. Such is the Missouri law. 
This system on the whole is considered a great improvement on 
the old system, which enabled the legislature to change the 
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charter of a city or village without the knowledge of a single 
resident and without affecting any other community. This 
plan, however, has its disadvantages. Suppose acity of a certain 
class, by reason of more rapid growth or some peculiarity of 
situation, desires some needed change in the law relating to 
cities of its class, and its representatives seek aid from the 
state legislature. A campaign of education must be begun to 
explain the situation to the legislators, representing other cities 
of the same class, and the difficulty of securing legislative relief 
often means total failure. Sometimes it happens that a few 
vigorous legislators from cities desiring a change will succeed 
in passing their law, and thus amend the charter of all cities of 
the class without the knowledge or against the will of other 
cities affected. 

All students of the municipal problem are agreed that home 
rule is a condition precedent to permanent good government. 
Seth Low, as mayor of Brooklyn, says on this subject : 

‘‘The many appeals to the legislature for charter amendment 
of one kind and another have bred a habit in some of the states, 
if not in all, of constant interference by the legislature with the 
local details of city action. This interference, though often 
prompted by a genuine desire to relieve a city from pressing 
evils, has tended very greatly to lessen the sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of the local officials and upon the part of com- 
munities themselves. It is one of the best effects of Brooklyn’s 
charter that it has helped to create in that city a very decided 
spirit of home rule, which is ready to protest at any moment 
against interference on the part of the state with local matters. 

It is not too much to say that the greatest anxieties of 
my term sprang from the uncertainties and difficulties of this un- 
usual contest, on the one hand to advance the interest of the city, 
and on the other to save it from harm in its relations to the law- 
making power of the state. ”’ 

In 1876 a commission was appointed to devise a plan for the 
government of cities and villages in the state of New York. Of 
the commission William M. Evarts was chairman. 

One of the evils of the present system in that state was stated 
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as the ‘‘ assumption by the legislature of the direct control of 
local affairs.’’ Under this head the report says : 

‘‘This legislative intervention has necessarily involved a dis- 

regard of one of the most fundamental principles of republican 
government (the self-government of municipalities). 
The representatives elected to the central (state) legislature —_ 
not the requisite time to direct the local affairs of the 
municipalities. . . . They have not the requisite knowl- 
edge of details. . . . Whena local bill is under considera- 
tion in the legislature, its care and explanation are left exclu- 
sively to the representatives of the locality to which it is appli- 
cable ; and sometimes by express, more often by tacit under- 
standing, local bills are ‘log-rolled’ through the houses. Thus 
legislative duty is delegated to the local representatives, who, 
acting frequently in combination with the sinister elements of 
their constituency, shift the responsibility for wrong-doing from 
themselves to the legislature. But what is even more important, 
the general representatives have not that sense of personal in- 
terest and personal responsibility to their constituents which is 
indispensable to the intelligent administration of local affairs. 
And yet the judgment of the local governing bodies in various 
parts of the state and the wishes of their constituents are liable 
to be overruled by the votes of legislators living at a distance of 
one hundred miles. 

‘*It may be true that the first attempts to secure legislative in- 
tervention in the local affairs of our principal cities were made by 
good citizens in the supposed interest of reform and good gov- 
ernment, and to counteract the schemes of corrupt officials. The 
notion that legislative control was the proper remedy was a 
serious mistake. The corrupt cliques and rings thus sought to 
be baffled were quick to perceive that in the business of pro- 
curing special laws concerning local affairs, they could easily 
outmatch the fitful and clumsy labors of disinterested citizens. 
The transfer of the control of the municipal resources from the 
localities to the (state) capital had no other effect than to cause a 
like transfer of the method and arts of corruption, and to make 
the fortune of our principal cities the traffic of the lobbies. 
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Municipal corruption previously confined within territorial lim- 
its thenceforth escaped all bounds and spread to every quarter of 
the state.”’ 

The very first remedy recommended by the New York com- 
mittee was: ‘A restriction of the power of the legislature to 
interfere by special legislation with municipal governments, or 
the conduct of municipal affairs.’”’ A year before this the people 
of Missouri had adopted what seems to have been a new princi- 
ple in municipal legislation. Our constitution for the first 
time recognized the doctrine that the government of the 
large city is a problem so different from the ordinary questions 
passed upon by the state legislatures, that there is no reason 
why the legislature should regulate the local concerns of the 
large cities. 

Our big sister on the Mississippi is entitled to the credit of this 
provision of the Missouri constitution. A committee of her 
citizens wished not only to separate the city from the county, 
but to give the people a chance to pass directly on the organic 
law of the city. This provision, therefore, was the result of a 
desire for a special privilege for one city. Iam told by a mem- 
ber of the constitutional convention of 1875 that the provision 
under which our city is now organized was inserted, not because 
the convention cared for it as a practical provision, but at the 
suggestion of Judge T. T. Gantt, of St. Louis, who wished the 
general provision inserted in order to help carry the special pro- 
vision for St. Louis in the vote of the people. At that time our 
city had less than 50,000 people. In ten years we had acquired 
the requisite population, and in four years more we had availed 
ourselves of the provision of the constitution. 

California in 1879 partly followed our example. In the con- 
stitution adopted that year, it was provided that cities of more 
than 100,000 might form their own charter by a board of fifteen 
freeholders, the charter so framed to be adopted by a vote of the 
people. In California, however, the charter does not become 
operative until it is ratified by the legislature. Amendments are 
made in the same way, but there seems to be no provision pre- 
venting amendments directly by the legislature. This provision 
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of the constitution was amended in 1887, so as to apply to cities 
of more than 10,000. 

When Washington was admitted to the Union the constitution 
contained a provision almost identical with our own, allowing all 
cities of more than 20,000 to form their own charters. This con- 
stitution may be amended in a manner similar to our own. 
There is no provision prohibiting amendments by the legislature 
and a recent writer on city governments assumes that the legis- 
lature may amend the charter. In Washington every city of 
sufficient population has availed itself of the provision of the 
constitution, and Tacoma, Seattle, and Spokane are to-day living 
under home-made charters. 

In reference to St. Louis the constitution provides that : ‘‘ not- 
withstanding the provisions of this article the General Assembly 
shall have the same power over the city and county of St. Louis 
that it has over other cities and counties of this state.’’ 

This provision is not contained in the sections of the constitu- 
tion under which Kansas City is organized. It was thought 
until a year ago that the legislature still had authority by gen- 
eral laws to enact any legislation regarding the city, including 
that purely local. The Supreme Court in the Park case taught 
us better, and under that decision we are to-day beyond the 
power of the legislature in our local affairs. The constitution, 
so interpreted, did what no other American constitution ever 
did—created an imperium in imperio paramount, within certain 
limits, to the general legislative power of the state. 

The proposition is a little startling at first. Beach, in his 
work on public corporations, calls it a ‘‘ remarkable provision.’’ 
But when one stops to think about it, Is it nota little absurd 
that we used to have to consult the wisdom of the statesmen 
from Stone and Ozark and Dunklin Counties when we wished to 
change the law affecting second-class sidewalks in Kansas City ? 
Much more reasonable is the present law, which says that the 
people of Kansas City made the charter, it can be changed only 
by their will. In an admirable paper read about a year ago, 
Mr. W. C. Searritt pointed out very clearly the legal effect of 
the decision in the Park case. I will only call attention to some 
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results which ought to follow in the public spirit of the people 
of the city. 

In the first place, Kansas City is one of only five cities in the 
country which have the authority to make and amend their own 
charter without the aid of the legislature. 

Secondly, if I am right in my construction of the constitution 
of Washington, and if the Supreme Court of this state shall 
hold that the provision above cited makes St. Louis subject to 
the will of the legislature, the same as other cities of the state, 
Kansas City is the only city in the country whose charter can be 
amended by vote of her own people, and not otherwise. 

The people of this city can, therefore, determine not only who 
shall administer its affairs, but what its law shall be, subject to 
the constitution. This fact should tend to make our people alive 
to the importance of an intelligent and efficient conduct of pub- 
lic affairs. There are some evidences that there is already such 
a result. 

The total vote on charter amendments of 1892 was 8,630. 

The total vote on charter amendments in 1895 was 12,074; 
the vote at the last city election was 22,207. 

This shows on the part of the people a growing interest in the 
question of what our law shall be. It is a sign of an active 
public sentiment when the vote on questions as to what the law 
shall be is about 60 per cent of the vote on the selection of 
public officers who distribute municipal patronage. This power 
to make and amend our own laws might be used unwisely and 
to our great annoyance and injury. If the time should ever 
come that a strong majority of our people should believe that 
morality and prosperity could be brought about by amending 
the charter, we might be adopting every new fad on the one 
hand and every exploded theory on the other, but our experi- 
ence does not cause anxiety on this account. Of one thing we 
may be sure, what the people want they can have. When a 
desirable change has conquered public opinion the way is open 
to crystallize it into the organic law of the city. These are 
days of great progress in the scope and methods of governing a 
great city. The up to date city of 1860 is scarcely more to be 
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compared with the end of the century city than is the Sheidley 
Building, the best office building ten years ago, to be compared 
with the New York Life Building of to-day. We can learn much 
more from our own experience, but it seems to me we ought to 
avoid mistakes and sometimes spell out progress by learning 
from others. 

It occurs to me that the two bodies met here to-night could 
render a valuable service to this community by each maintain- 
ing an active and studious committee, whose duty should be to 
keep abreast of the best thought and most successful experi- 
ments in the line of municipal government, and make practical 
reports to their respective organizations. 

When any proposed change in our charter has commended 
itself to the business judgment of the Commercial Club, and the 
legal judgment of the Bar Association, we may with absolute 
certainty look to our enterprising friends of the press to make a 
vigorous campaign for the advancement of Kansas City, and 
then each newspaper to modestly take all the credit for the 
successful accomplishment of the desired end. 

Kansas City for twenty years has virtually had a home-made 
charter, for the charter of 1875 was drafted by a representative 
committee and passed without legislative tinkering. It was a 
good charter, admirably adapted to the needs of the city. The 
new charter, twice changed by important amendments, is a 
good charter, but it may be improved. Having due regard to 
avoiding frequent changes, carefully considering what amend- 
ments are wise, the people of Kansas City ought to be satisfied 
with nothing poorer than the best possible charter, under the 
constitution of Missouri. 


CLARENCE S. PALMER. 





THE RELATION OF POLITICAL SCIENCE TO HISTORY. 


BY CHANCELLOR J. W. LOWBER, PH.D., LL.D., F. R. G. 58. 


OLITICAL science is itself an historic science. The his- 
tory of the science of politics affords much food for 
reflection. History has thus far dealt too much with armies 
and navies, and has neglected too much that which properly 
governs both. The science of politics, like almost all other 
sciences, had its origin among the classic Greeks. Plato and 
Aristotle wrote learnedly on the subject, and it would be well 
for many modern writers to go back to Aristotle. During the 
medieval period Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Bracton, and others 
gave some interesting thoughts on the subject. In the modern 
period Machiavelli, Jean Bodin, Sir Thomas Smith, and Hobbs 
were the earliest investigators of the science of politics. 
Hooker, Locke, Rousseau, and Hobbs contributed much to the 
development of the science. Hume, Montesquieu, and Burke 
also gave it much attention. We may name as the greatest 
writers on the subject of the present century, Bentham, Austin, 
Maine, Kant, John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, and Laboulaye. 
Do you suppose that many modern politicians know that there 
is such a thing as the science of politics? It is perfectly safe to 
state that many of them never gave as much as a month’s 
attention to the subject. I hope the time will soon come when 
no man can hold office in this country who is not able to show 
his qualifications by having passed a thorough examination. 

2. Political history shows how political science has gradually 
eliminated ruinous political fictions. Profane as well as sacred 
history teaches us that in primeval times government was 
patriarchal. The patriarch was absolute ruler of his family 
and in most cases a complete despot. In process of time 
warrior patriarchs became great conquerors, and established ex- 
tended despotisms. Great leaders became absolute monarchs, 
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and concluded that the people were specially designed by 
providence to be their slaves. It was in many respects an age 
of barbarism. The conqueror looked upon his conquests as his 
own special property, and the subject people he thought 
belonged to him to kill or enslave, just as he might think best. 
His crown was transmitted to his family, and thus originated 
that diabolical fiction called ‘‘the divine right of kings.’’ The 
divine right to rule implied absolute submission on the part of 
the people, and their welfare was only secondary to the ambition 
and glory of the ruler. The eastern monarchs were absolute 
despots, and history gives us some hints of the bloody work of 
Sesostris, Cambyses, Xerxes, and others. They looked upon the 
people as dumb animals, simply designed to minister to their 
wants. Among the early Greeks and Romans, where the science 
of government was better understood, liberty dawned, and there 
was much progress in the direction of a true civilization. But 
the dreadful law of retrogression was too powerful; and it com- 
pletely swept away for a time all that had been accomplished by 
the liberty-loving Greeks and Romans. 

The most interesting nation upon the continent of Europe to 
study on the progress of the science of government is the French. 
Their progress since the days of Henry IV. has indeed been 
great. They were ground to the very dust by the absolutism of 
Louis XIV., and when the reaction came and they realized that 
the authority was in their own hands it almost drove them into 
frenzy. While the military despotism of Napoleon and the after 
restoration of the old monarchy crushed for a time the virgin 
goddess of liberty, it was only for a time, as the people soon 
again began to assert their rights. The Bourbons were driven 
from the throne, and Louis Philippe, a liberal king, was placed 
upon the throne of France. This was progress in the right 
direction, and it prepared the way for the establishment of 
another republic. This republic was overthrown by Louis 
Napoleon, who was a traitor, for he claimed to be the greatest 
republican in France. He made himself emperor by wholesale 
assassination, and deservedly met his fate in the Franco-Prussian 
War. After the removal of this tyrant, the present republic was 
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established, which seems to be permanent. France has had a 
bloody history, but political evolution points to a brighter 
period for that beautiful country. 

The House of Stuart in England strongly advocated the dia- 
bolical fiction of the divine right of kings. Asa rule, their con- 
duct had been such that they could not command the respect, 
much less the love, of the English people. Charles I. insisted 
upon his divine right to rule as he pleased, and felt very indig- 
nant that any should question this right. The Paritans had no 
respect whatever for this claim, and they had so increased that 
they were prepared to assert their rights. The great conflict 
came, and puritanism triumphed. Cromwell was one of the 
greatest leaders and soldiers that ever buckled on sword, and 
the Puritan army was triumphant everywhere. Cromwell stands 
among the greatest soldiers and statesmen of alltime. In the 
field he never encountered an army which he did not destroy, 
and he raised England in a few years from the contemptible 
position to which the Stuarts had reduced it to be the dread of 
all the papal powers of Europe. 

When the people saw that the head of Charles rolled on the 
block without any convulsion of nature, and that England had 
greater prosperity and her name more respected under the lord 
protector than under Charles, they began to be skeptical of the 
old superstition about the divine right of kings. Although the 
Stuarts were for a time restored, the people could not long stand 
the dissolute Charles II. or the tyrannical James II. The Eng- 
lish had learned too much about liberty to tolerate tyrants, and 
they disposed forever of the Stuarts, and placed upon the throne 
a house which was willing to acknowledge the authority of Par- 
liament. It is not now the king, but Parliament, that is con- 
sidered omnipotent in England, and an English sovereign can 
only be suceessful by fully acknowledging the authority of Par- 
liament. 

The political troubles in England drove many of the Puritans 
to the wilds of the West, and caused them to establish in the 
New World the greatest republic the world has ever known. 
The American Republic was not an invention, but the result of 
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progress in the science of politics. In this progress the church 
wielded a powerful influence. The church government of the 
Puritans was a pure democracy, and one man’s vote counted as 
much as any other man’s vote. The colonists managed their 
secular affairs in the same way as they did their religious. With 
them civil equality was a cardinal principle, and all had the 
right to be heard in making and enforcing the laws. De Tocque- 
ville thus speaks of them : 


In New England political life had its origin in the township, and it 
may almost be said that each of them originally formed an independent 
nation. When the kings of England afterwards asserted their suprem- 
acy, they were content to assume the central power of the state. They 
left the townships where they were before, and although they are now 
subject to the state, they were not at first, or hardly so. They did not 
receive their powers from the central authority, but, on the contrary, 
they gave up a portion of their independence to the state. This is an 
important distinction, and one which the reader must constantly recol- 
lect. The townships are generally subordinate to the state only in 
those interests which I shall term social, as they are common to all the 
others. They are independent in all that concerns themselves, and 
among the inhabitants of New England I believe there is not a man to 
be found who would acknowledge that the state has any right to inter- 
fere with their own affairs. The towns of New England buy and sell, 
prosecute or are indicted, augment or diminish their rates, and no ad- 
ministrative power thinks of offering any opposition. 


3. It is interesting to the American student of political science 
to observe the evolution of republican institutions as they ap- 
pear upon the pages of history. It has been claimed by some 
that a republican form of government is peculiar to the Aryan 
race, and that the tendency of the Semetic and other races has 
been toward a despotic form of government. There is, doubt- 
less, truth in this statement, but there are certainly some impor- 
tant exceptions. The government established by Moses for 
Israel was essentially republican. It was a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. This republic con- 
tained the twelve united states of Israel and was organized on 
the principle of universal suffrage. This federated nation of 
Israel had its organic law, a written constitution, and a wise and 
humane form of government. 

Aristotle gives quite an interesting description of the Cartha- 
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ginian constitution. In many respects he highly praises it. The 
Carthaginian Republic was founded by liberty-loving refugees 
from ancient Tyre. Five centuries before the Christian era the 
republic of Carthage was in a flourishing condition, under rulers 
selected from among the people, and by the people. When the 
conflict between Rome and Carthage commenced, Carthage, in 
many respects, had the advantage. Rome had an army, but 
Carthage had both army and navy. The commerce of the sea 
was controlled by Carthage, and she had become rich by the 
spoils of the East. She pushed her armies into Italy, and often 
struck terror to the Roman heart. Hannibal wasin Italy seven- 
teen years, and was nearly always victorious in his battles. He 
is now considered by historians the greatest general in ancient 
times, and is only to be considered in modern times in compari- 
son with the first Napoleon. While Carthage was an aristo- 
cratic republic in the days of Hannibal, she was quite demo- 
cratic in her tendency. What Carthage might have become had 
it not been for war, it is difficult to say ; but her civilization was 
completely overthrown by the great armies of Rome. Macaulay 
thus expresses the feeling of posterity : 


Delenda est Carthago ! let the tear 

Still drop, deserted Carthage, on thy bier ; 

Let mighty nations pause as they survey 

The world’s great empires crumbled to decay ; 
And hushing every rising tone of pride, 

Deep in the heart this moral lesson hide, 

Which speaks in a hollow voice as from the dead, 
Of beauty faded and of glory fled— 

Delenda est Carthago. 


Ancient Greece made wonderful progress in the development 
of free institutions. The Athenian democracy was established 
by a branch of the great Aryan race, and in many respects its 
career was the most brilliant of any nation of antiquity. Athens 
was the queen of Greece and delightfully located. In the age of 
Thucydides she had risen to such a degree of political impor- 
tance that she exercised a kind of sovereignty over Greece, and 
became the center of the highest culture of antiquity. Her 
great conflict, however, with Sparta, destroyed her prestige, and 
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she was unable again to reach the splendor of the past. Still, 
Athens has been a teacher to all succeeding civilized nations in 
the science of politics, as well as in almost everything else that 
pertains to a high civilization. 

The Romans were of the same race as the Greeks, and estab- 
lished a republic, which conquered nearly all the nations of the 
ancient world. The republic lasted five hundred years, and 
Rome’s greatest conquests were accomplished in the days of the 
republic. The early Romans were truly patriotic, and would 
not permit even life to get between them and their duty to their 
country. Their women were domestic, and even their greatest 
warriors did not hesitate to cultivate the soil. It does look as 
though if any government could be permanent, the Roman 
would. The Romans evidently believed that their government 
would be eternal, and inscribed this belief over their public 
gates. While deteriorating tendencies finally overthrew Roman 
institutions, still Rome has given law to nearly all the great 
modern nations, and her great influence will evidently continue 
till the end of the world. 

The republic of the United Netherlands affords a subject for 
serious study for all students of the science of civil government. 
No people ever had a greater struggle for liberty than did the 
inhabitants of the United Provinces. The king of Spain planted 
among them the Inquisition, and determined to subdue them to 
the Roman see. The conflict was long and bloody, but Holland 
finally triumphed, and in 1648 the great powers of Europe 
acknowledged the independence of the republic of the United 
Netherlands. Her struggles had made her people patriotic, and 
her prosperity for more than a hundred years had scarcely been 
equalled by another modern state. She crushed the Spaniards, 
did much to humble Louis XIV., and even made the English 
nation tremble. She was mistress of the sea, swept the English 
Channel of all opposers, and blockaded the port of London. In 
art and science, and particularly in painting, she attracted the 
admiration of the world. Holland, while not strong at present, 
has certainly done much to advance free institutions and has 
played her part well in the history of modern Europe. 
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The United States has gone beyond all other nations in 
establishing the representative system. In this the fathers of 
our government showed great political insight. Rome knew 
nothing more than to transplant the great city into all the 
provinces, and there were little Romes in all parts of the 
civilized world. If Rome had understood the federal system, it 
is difficult to say what might have been the future history of the 
race. The wise balance in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments of government is a strong point in favor of 
American progress. We still have our drawbacks, but are 
moving onward. We have been greatly plundered by the 
ruinous principle that ‘‘to the victors belong the spoils’’; but 
the American conscience will not bear much longer with such 
corruption. Much has been said about the corruption of the 
ballot-box in American politics. This has evidently been a 
serious evil, but we now have evidence that reformation is at 
hand. Some of the states that have adopted the Australian 
method have not found it entirely satisfactory, but it is progress 
in the right direction. 

Some have feared that the departments of government would 
be united in the hands of some great warrior, and that our 
republic would be overthrown as have many of the republics of 
the past. It may be that we have made some mistakes in that 
direction. There was certainly no good reason why General 
Grant, who was a successful soldier, should be made president of 
the republic; for he had given no evidence of statesmanship, 
and was inexperienced in the science of politics. General 
Taylor was made president for having gained a victory over 
the half-civilized Mexicans. These men were evidently good 
patriots and made very good presidents, but I speak of the 
dangerous principle of placing a great soldier at the head of 
civil government. I think that in our progress we have 
largely passed the point of danger from warrior presidents. We 
also have great security in the fact that the departments of 
government are so accurately determined that the establishment 
of tyranny appears to be quite impossible. 

J. W. LOWBER. 





A WOMAN’S VIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM. 


BY ALICE L. WOODBRIDGE. * 


HERE is no doubt that the most important question of all 
ages has been the industrial question. Itisa question as 
old as the human race, and upon it has depended the growth 
and prosperity of all nations. Only those who have read with 
impartiality the history of the different nations of the world can 
realize fully how closely associated with, indeed, how altogether 
dependent upon, the condition of the toiling masses has each 
nation been for its prosperity ; that as long as the working class 
of any country received a fair share of the products of indus- 
try, that country prospered, but that as soon as the employing 
class began to infringe upon the rights of the workers, just so 
soon the dissolution of the nation began. 

In every stage of the world’s history there have existed men 
and women whose ideas have been far in advance of that age. 
We speak of them as men and women born before their time ; 
they are really those who have, through practical experience or 
superior intelligence, been able to foretell the results of existing 
conditions of society and to prescribe practical methods of im- 
proving these conditions. They are men and women who have 
recognized that deep underlying principle upon which all human 
happiness depends, that of the mutual interests of humanity ; 
that ‘‘an injury to one individual is the concern of all.’’ Such 
have been all advanced thinkers, the great moral leaders of the 
world from Moses and the prophets down to our own Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Garrison, and such were the found- 
ers of the labor movement in this country. 

The organization of labor in America dates as far back as 
1741, perhaps even earlier than that date, but the event which 
brought it into prominence in this century was the invention of 
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labor-saving machinery, and it is because of the important posi- 
tion which machinery holds in industries, more than for any 
other reason, that the toilers have been aroused to the need of 
organization. 

It is unquestionable that the inventive genius of mankind is 
God-given, and that as such it should be used for the best inter- 
ests of humanity ; that it has failed to become a benefit to the 
vast majority must be evident to all who have carefully consid- 
ered the subject. As a nation we have welcomed the advent of 
machinery and entirely ignored its effects upon the working 
people. Its invention has marked a new era in the industrial 
world, and, utterly regardless of the fact that social conditions 
depend always upon industrial conditions, we have brought into 
this era the customs of society which prevailed under a system 
of semi-barbarism, and are wasting our time, strength, and intel- 
lect in trying to maintain these customs under conditions utterly 
at variance with them. 

It is impossible to realize fully the power of machinery 
to-day, but a few facts in regard to it may not be amiss. It 
has been ascertained that the displacement of hand-labor 
through the invention of the paper-cutting and drying machine 
is ninety per cent ; through the invention of machinery used in 
the manufacture of wall-paper ninety out of every hundred 
persons were displaced; in the manufacture of rubber goods 
ninety-eight out of every hundred; that fifty per cent have 
been displaced in silk-weaving, ninety-four in silk-winding, 
ninety per cent in straw-sewing, fifty per cent in soap manu- 
facture, and fifty per cent in the manufacture of woolen goods. 
One sewing machine run by foot power does the work of twelve 
hand-sewers, and is capable under steam pressure of doing 
double that amount. One type-setting machine does the work 
of five persons ; a machine used in the manufacture of staves 
does the work of twenty-five hundred hand-workers. In 1880 
machinery of the United States represented 3,500,000 horse- 
power and it required but 2,732,595 persons to operate it; 
if the work accomplished by machinery had been done by hand 
it would have required over 21,000,000 persons to perform it. 
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At present the machinery of the United States represents 
28,000,000 hand-workers and would support a population of 
140,000,000 persons. It would be reasonable to suppose that 
with such powers of production machinery would be run for a 
sufficient length of time to supply our present population of 
65,000,000 with all the necessaries of life, but the average 
length of season during which machinery is employed is less 
than eight months yearly. With our present population our 
shoe factories do not produce sufficient to give each person one 
pair of shoes per year, yet a large percentage of the shoes 
manufactured are exported, and at the same time more are 
produced for our home market than are demanded. Our hat 
factories do not produce sufficient to supply each person with a 
hat, our clothing factories do not produce two suits per capita 
yearly, and probably two thirds of the population of the country 
do not have one half of their actual wants supplied. In 1892, 
with 65,000 factories in the state of New York, one person in 
every five received public or private charity, and in the United 
States there were over 4,000,000 idle men and women. 

Now what is the reason for such conditions? There is but one 
answer ; it is because we persist in pursuing a system of econ- 
omy only justifiable in a country where the means of produc- 
tion are limited. It is because of the selfishness of the classes 
and the blind ignorance of the masses. Under the conditions 
which existed at the beginning of the century it was but natural 
that the machine should come into the control of the man hav- 
ing the most capital ; he saw in the machine not a benefactor to 
the human race, but a means of producing more goods in less 
time. Although the employer took no thought for the effect of 
the machine upon labor, yet its invention did increase opportu- 
nities for labor for a time, so that more people were employed ; 
but the increase of production naturally increased competition, 
and without taking into consideration the welfare of the working 
class, the employer realized only his own danger of decreased 
profits, and, placing his own interests above those of his em- 
ployees, too ignorant to realize his dependence upon them for 
support, he preferred to reduce wages rather than profits. To 
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compensate for the loss to the family caused by reduction in the 
wages of the toiler, women and children were taken from the 
home and brought into competition with the natural bread-win- 
ner of the family. In 1880 there were in the United States 
1,118,000 children employed at mechanical industries, and about 
the same number of idle men and women. This idle class sim- 
ply became a menace to the workers and a burden to the tax- 
payers. Naturally enough, the great army of unemployed sought 
entrance into other industries, with the result that to-day we 
have a hundred applicants for every position offered, and each 
applicant is ready to underbid the other in wages. 

Now while women and children have usurped the places of 
men in mechanical industries they have also accepted them at a 
relu-.. rate of wages, and it is for this reason that women and 

aildren are so generally employed. Nearly two fifths of the 
machinery of this country is operated by women and children 
and the average wages of all female workers is but $3.80 per 
week, the average wages of women employed by the week is 
$5.29, and of piece-workers is but $4.90 per week, while the 
average wages of men operatives is but $9.50 per week. Two 
fifths of the piece-workers of the country are women and chil- 
dren, and in every industry where women and children are em- 
ployed exclusively, wages are lower and hours of labor longer. 
It is impossible for any man to support a family on $9.50 per 
week, or for any woman to obtain the necessities of life for 
$5.29 per week, and such wages are simply a menace to the pros- 
perity of the country. The working class is the purchasing 
class, it is the consuming class, and upon it the manufacturer de- 
pends very largely for his market. One million idle men will 
ruin the prosperity of any nation and with four million idle, 
non-consuming men and women and nearly five million wage- 
earners who do not receive half enough to supply the bare neces- 
sities of life it cannot be expected that we shall continue a pros- 
perous nation. 

Through the invention of machinery and increased compe- 
tition has arisen another difficulty which adds very materially 
to the burden of the toiler ; this is the so-called simplification of 
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labor. Take, for instance, the shoe industry. Before the in- 
vention of the machinery now in use the hand-worker made the 
entire shoe ; from heel to toe every stitch and nail was fixed by 
one hand; to-day each shoe goes through one hundred and 
thirty-six processes. Each operative does a certain part and 
learns to do no other part, and the fact that he who makes the 
heel never sees the toe necessitates that he shall be more 
accurate in his work than if he fitted each part to the other ; 
a more rigid discipline prevails, more precise work is exacted, 
while the employee finds the occupation far more tedious and 
exhausting. Consequently the operative becomes incapacitated 
for further: usefulness in industries at a much earlier age than 
did the hand-worker. At the same time the fact that the 
operative learns but one branch of the industry enables the 
manufacturer to produce more rapidly, and so reduces the 
number of working days, so that he is indeed a fortunate man 
who secures eight months’ labor in a year. 

Every day witnesses some new invention, the adaptation of 
some industry to mechanical processes, and in consequence to 
the toiler trades disaster is inevitable. Those who have spent 
years in learning some trade which requires skill and intelli- 
gence suddenly find themselves forced out of employment by 
the invention of a machine which a child can operate. Does it 
not seem strange that we do not find some means of overcoming 
these difficulties, some method of securing continuous pros- 
perity to both employer and employee? There are several 
methods advocated. One is to destroy the machine, another is 
to restrict production, and yet another is to gain control of the 
machine rather than be controlled by it. 

Few people would favor the destruction of the machine and 
if it was destroyed it would be to little purpose, for man is pro- 
gressive and bound to continue inventions under all circum- 
stances. Our trusts and monopolies are to-day pursuing the re- 
strictive policy ; they have gained control of, or weeded out, the 
small manufacturer and merchant, so that there is little fear of 
competition, and realizing that the working class is the purchas- 
ing class, they have restricted production to a degree which has 
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made the necessities of life scarce, and so enhanced prices that it 
takes a little more than the laborer receives for his wages to sup- 
ply his barest necessities, thereby creating a debtor class which 
is entirely in their power. This is what the coal, oil, sugar, and 
other trusts have done and are doing ; the coal trust decides just 
how much coal shall be mined, takes advantage of the thousands 
of idle men to mine it at a reduced rate of wages, mines consider- 
ably less than the people really need, and then shuts down its 
work until the necessity for coal has enhanced the price and 
placed the purchasing public more in its power. Now this re- 
strictive policy cannot continue forever, because the time would 
come when the working or purchasing class would be without 
means of purchasing. Already men are hoarding their wealth 
because it cannot longer be invested with profit. Asa result of 
our restrictive policy, although the wealth of this country is 
estimated at $66,000,000,000, three fourths of this wealth is in 
the hands of 31,000 people, that is, $49,500,000,000, leaving the 
remaining 64,000,000 persons to own one fourth or $16,500,000, - 
000. The majority of the remaining 64,000,000 are deeply in 
debt and their debts are increasing every day. To-day we have 
9,000,000 mortgaged homes in this country, and the evictions 
every year in New York City exceed those in Ireland. In a 
country containing 3,025,000 square miles, more than one fourth 
of the population live from two to seven stories above the sur- 
face of the earth, thousands of children are growing up in igno- 
rance, deprived of all opportunities of mental, moral, and physical 
development ; are deprived of home influence and made martyrs 
to our industrial conditions. 

Now the founders of the labor movement contend that present 
conditions can be so changed that the entire population may 
be benefited and that although machinery has peopled our 
country with giants capable of performing tasks altogether 
beyond the power of human hands, yet these giants may be 
made to prove themselves benefactors of the human family. 
We contend that instead of restricting machinery and produc- 
tion we should increase production and consumption; that 
we should restrict the employment of children, thus creating 
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opportunities for employment to the adult worker, at the same 
time giving the children opportunities of development and of 
learning those higher methods of living which are essential to 
the prosperity of an advancing civilization ; that the hours of 
labor should be reduced, thus affording opportunities for 
employment to those yet idle, and by thus creating a scarcity in 
the labor market the price of labor will be enhanced—that is, 
higher wages will be secured and the consuming power of the 
people will be increased. The day is yet far off when the 
working class will receive, even under the most improved con- 
ditions, more than is needed for actual necessities, and if the 
time should eventually come when there will be more produced 
than the people can consume, the hours of labor can again be 
reduced. The very fact of shorter hours means increased 
demands upon production ; the workingman has time to learn 
higher methods of living, time to adapt himself to the con- 
ditions which a higher state of civilization will bring, time for 
pleasure, and this always means greater powers of consump- 
tion. 

The toilers of the world are certainly entitled to the best the 
world can give, yet at present they are depriving themselves of 
all opportunities of mental, moral, and physical development, 
for which they will be held responsible if the Gospel be true, 
and at the same time they are encouraging selfishness and 
depriving their fellow creatures of the chance of existence. It 
is not to be wondered at that crime and immorality increase, 
for these are the only means of existence to many, and these 
conditions must exist until some efforts are made by the women 
of our country to overcome them. As long as women remain 
unorganized, as long as women accept lower wages than men, 
present conditions will exist, or worse will follow, and it is the 
duty of every intelligent woman to organize for the purpose of 
overcoming these difficulties. God has made man and woman 
cooperative, neither sex nor individual can exist or progress 
without the other. ‘‘An injury to one is the concern of all.”’ 

ALICE L. WOODBRIDGE. 





“ WOMAN’S NATURAL DEBARMENTS FROM POLITICAL 
SERVICE”: A REPLY. 


BY MRS. A. L. CORNWALL. 


IFTING out the arguments in this article,* I find three : 
First, The majority of women do not want to vote. 

Second, Women are physically disqualified from suffrage and 
official duties. 

Third, There is plenty of philanthropic work open to women 
who have strength, leisure, and inclination. 

These three points, with some side issues, make up the article. 
They are all old objections and have been stated and answered 
at least a thousand times. Ido not hope to bring against them 
any new argument. Every mind, however, sees truth from a 
different standpoint, and variety in statement sometimes throws 
new light. 

No proof of the first point is even attempted. The writer says 
she ‘‘firmly believes” it. But the faith of an advocate could 
hardly be considered evidence. Ido not, by any means, admit 
its truth; but if it were proved beyond dispute it could 
not, in this case, be taken as an argument. 

Suffrage is the cornerstone of our republic. It is one of those 
‘¢inalienable rights’’ with which majorities have no right to in- 
terfere. The Constitution of the United States, in the first three 
words of its enacting clause, defines the recognized source of its 
authority. ‘‘We the people’’—not we the delegates, not we 
the states, not we the landholders, not we the white men, not we 
the men, but ‘‘ we the people do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution.’’ If the basis of our government is ‘‘ the consent of 
the governed,’’ women who obey the laws, pay taxes, create rev- 
enues, teach our future statesmen, and train our embryo men 
and women ought certainly to have a voice in public affairs. 


* ““ Woman’s Natural Debarments From Political Service,”” December, 1895. 
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The will of the majority has its limitations. Individual choice 
is the rule, legal compulsion the exception. Evidently the ma- 
jority of men do not want to go to church ; shall we have a con- 
stitutional provision that no man shall go to church ? 

It is by no means easy to know the real wants of women in 
this matter. Several years ago equal suffrage was under discus- 
sion in our state. A canvass of one voting precinct showed 
about an equal division on the subject. Shortly after the canvass, 
at a school election, there was a close contest on one director. 
The anti-suffrage men spent the entire afternoon bringing the 
anti-suffrage women to the polls. Every legally qualified woman 
in the district voted except one. That one grew up a woman’s 
suffragist. _ Her father was of that mind too and her 
grandfather. She stayed at home to mind her grandchildren so 
that her daughters could go and vote. 

Sometimes a man will misjudge his own wife. I knew a Pres- 
byterian clergyman who made a speech against suffrage in Good 
Templars’ Lodge. He closed by saying: ‘‘I have, however, no 
personal interest in the matter; my wife would never think of 
voting.’’ ‘*On the contrary,’’ said his wife, rising, ‘‘I would 
vote if Icould. I should consider it my duty.’”’ The clergyman 
was a fair-minded man, he saw the point. ‘‘I withdraw all ob- 
jections,’’ he said, ‘‘I would not, for a moment, stand in the way 
of a conscientious discharge of duty.’’ 

There is one very easy and practical way to settle this matter. 
That is to take away all legal restrictions and allow it to adjust 
itself. There is no compulsion proposed. If women vote, the 
argument fails. If they do not, no harm is done. It is notice- 
able that in states where women have even limited suffrage, this 
objection is a ‘‘ spent ball.’’ 

On the second point, I readily admit that women in the phys- 
ical condition described in this article are not fit for public life. 
Nor are they fit for private life. Least of all are they fit for 
wifely or maternal duties. Women subject to ‘‘ acute suffering ”’ 
which ‘‘disturbs their nerve centers, depresses their spirits, 
and lowers their vitality,’’ women afflicted with ‘‘hysteria,’’ 
causing ‘all manner of mental vagaries, whims, fancies, and 
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ailments, real and imaginary,’’ are certainly unfit to be mothers. 

Maternity, under such conditions, not only involves a cruel 
sacrifice of womanhood ; but children have rights as well as men 
and women. The first right of every child is to be born to a 
heritage of physical vigor, fair intelligence, and clean morality. 

If law is to be invoked for protection this is the place to begin. 
Let it require a full development of health, intellect, and purity 
as qualifications for marriage, and be sure that the lines are as 
sharply drawn for one sex as the other. Children inherit from 
fathers as well as mothers. No dissolute or unprincipled man 
has any right to bequeath his infirmities to posterity. 

But, suppose healthy, happy children have been born and 
nurtured in a good home, what is to be done through the long 
years of ‘‘the dreaded change’’? Women in a state of health 
which makes them ‘nervous, irritable, capricious, unreasoning 
creatures,’?’ women ‘‘subject to all manner of delusions and 
physical miseries’’ surely ought not to be suffered to run the 
complicated affairs of a household, or manage a family of grow- 
ing boys and girls. Sometimes a gentle, refined, motherly ‘old 
maid’? has made unrecorded sacrifices that she might fill these 
interims of disability. Such aservice could not, however, be 
expected or desired from ‘“‘ crotchety, irritable, thorny, cranky 
women bachelors.”’ 

I agree that children should not be left to the care of hirelings. 
God gives a child to its father and mother, not to a servant girl 
or a housekeeper. When a father is disabled, the mother steps 
quietly and cheerfully into the vacant place and carries the 
double burden. Why should not a father do the same? This is 
an emergency which will test the superior strength of manhood. 
He will probably find out that ‘‘ The governing mind should be 
clear—the governing hand should be steady and strong—the 
governing heart should be courageous, just, and true.’’ And 
he will learn a number of other things that may have a salutary 
effect on himself and the boys of the next generation. 

This work, although it would not, necessarily, shut men off 
from voting, or the ordinary duties of citizenship, would pre- 
clude engrossing official duties for aterm of years. But, “it is 
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easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle”’ than for a 
scrupulously upright man to get into a high official position, and 
there are plenty of men for public offices who are not decently 
qualified to be husbands and fathers. 

But is such a condition of health natural or necessary? Did 
God know how to make a woman? The leaders cf the suffrage 
movement have striven, for years, in the face of persistent 
opposition and ridicule, to alleviate woman’s physical infirmi- 
ties. At last fruit is ripening from the long seed-sewing. 

Sickness has become of ill repute. It is ‘‘the fashion’’ to be 
well and strong, alert and sinewy, to eat simple food, to wear 
modest, convenient, comfortable clothing. Boys and girls, men 
and women join in athletic games and outdoor recreations which 
develop muscle and give physical vigor. 

When we get rid of the incessant housekeeping, which is 
chiefly to blame for the prevalent invalidism of wives and 
mothers, we shall begin to live. No mother of little children 
ought to cook, sew, wash, iron, scrub, or perform any other 
heavy manual labor. Housekeeping under present conditions 
requires more labor, care, tact, skill, and brains than any other 
office or profession. Indeed, it carries the burden of at least a 
dozen trades and professions, any one of which would use up the 
working force of a man. 

A woman has no right to so devote herself to her husband and 
children as to sacrifice her health, or her opportunities for self- 
development. God will hold her responsible for the culture and 
use of the talents he has given. Women are something more 
than ‘‘ female animals, ’’ and the woman who does not resent the 
indignity of being so classed degrades her womanhood. 

The first principle of ethics makes character the ultimate 
purpose of all intelligent entity. 

It is gross sensualism to say of a soul capable of unending ex- 
pansion in an intelligent, spiritual immortality, that it is created 
solely for the ‘‘ animal function of motherhood. ”’ 

It is not necessary to detail methods. There are plenty of 
competent heads and hands to do all necessary and worthy work. 
A little independent thinking and readjusting would fill empty 
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hands and equalize burdens. The relieved housemother could 
take time to be well ; to bring up her children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord; and to let her home light shine out 
into darkened ways and city streets, legislative halls and courts 
of justice, that the world may be made a cleaner, safer place in 
which to live. 

As to the third and last point, the worst of it is, there is not 
only plenty of charitable and reformatory work on hand, but it 
is all the time growing and multiplying. It is better to pay for 
the ounce of prevention than the pound of cure. Those who 
have, long and tirelessly, labored for the unfortunate and the 
sinful have learned the hopelessness of the unequal struggle. 

God said ‘‘It is not good for man to be alone.’’ The work in 
which men and women are divorced always lacks something of 
strength and completeness. We are in the throes of a fierce war 
between good and evil forces. We cannot afford to dispense 
with any effective weapon. A great fund of moral and spiritual 
power is lying unused in the hearts of Christian women. We 
propose to put the ballot into the hands of those whose devotion 
to the home and its interests is the most unchangeable thing that 
God has made. 

A. L. CORNWALL. 





THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 


BY T. CARLETON L. KETCHUM. 


IR JOHN A. MACDONALD died immediately after a gen- 
eral election in Canada. Sir John Thompson died on the 
eve of an election. At the time of the latter premier’s death 
Conservative and Liberal leaders were flying hither and thither, 
making speeches and expounding the policies of the parties 
which they represent. It has come, in Canada, so that no man 
knows the day or hour that an election may come on. Take the 
present time for illustration. A Canadian Parliament is allowed 
a life of five years. But the governor-general may dissolve the 
House at any time he thinks fit. He is supposed to take the 
advice of his prime minister, unless in his opinion the advice of 
his prime minister is opposed to his own good sense. For some 
years past the elections for the Dominion Parliament have been 
conducted under a Dominion Franchise Act. That is, an act 
was passed several years ago making a franchise for elections 
for the Dominion Parliament solely. Prior to that the same 
electoral lists that are used in each province for the provincial 
elections were also used in elections for the federal Parliament. 
The passage of this act was a questionable piece of legisla- 
tion. It has turned out to be a very costly process, and the 
absolute need of it is not by any means clear. So costly is the 
revision of the voters’ lists under this act that the yearly 
revision has been dispensed with. This year, however, the lists 
are being revised, and this fact, taken with the fact that Parlia- 
ment has had four sessions, and that cabinet ministers are doing 
a good deal of electioneering, is a sure indication that an elec- 
tion is close at hand. A session of Parliament is generally 
held early in the year, beginning the latter part of January or 
early in February. 
The revision of the voters’ lists will not be complete until 
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March next, at the earliest. There will, therefore, either be an- 
other session of Parliament, and an election immediately after- 
ward, or there may be no session and an election in March. It 
is doubtful if the death of Sir John Thompson will affect mat- 
ters much, as far as the date of the election is concerned, one 
way or the other. In spite of his great ability and high charac- 
ter, there were those of his party who questioned his suitability 
for the position of leader, during a fight for the treasury benches. 
He was a Roman Catholic, and the Orange order is a big factor 
in the Conservative party. 

Sir Mackenzie Bowell, the new leader of the party, is an Or- 
angeman, though not one of the Colonel Sanderson stripe. Sir 
John Macdonald, it may be remembered, was also an Orange- 
man, but that did not affect his popularity in Quebec. Sir Mac- 
kenzie, being a moderate Orangeman, may still count on the 
support of the bulk of the Conservatives in the French Prov- 
ince. 

The issues between the two parties are very much as the issues 
between the Republicans and Democrats in the United States. A 
high tariff based on the protection idea was instituted in 1878, 
and has held the boards ever since. Of course many industries 
were started on the strength of the high duties, and have thrived 
with the assistance of protection. Their promoters have become 
rich, and becoming rich, have also become influential. They 
have no wish that their protection shall be withdrawn, or even 
reduced. The government extended protection to them when 
they were young and weak; now that they are full grown and 
strong, they demand a continuance of the coddling. And the 
government is very considerate of such peremptory demands. 
The attempt at tariff reform last session was naturally a fiasco. 
With, possibly, the best intentions in the world, the government 
simply found that it could not carry such a measure without 
sacrificing the support of the protected parties. And it was not 
to be led into doing anything so suicidal as that. Sir Robert 
Peels are not for every country or for every generation. So the 
government stands committed to the policy of protection, for 
protection’s sake, or more truthfully speaking, for the manufac- 
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turers’ sake. Indeed, the principle of protection is the pivot, 
according to the finance minister, on which the government pol- 
icy swings. This, of course, makes the government solid in the 
larger cities, especially Montreal and Toronto. The abominable 
system of ‘‘election funds,’’ ostensibly for legitimate expenses, 
but really for the purpose of bribery and corruption, obtains 
and is tacitly agreed to by both parties. The Liberals proclaim 
a certain abhorrence of the system, but a late Liberal leader in 
Quebec politics out-toried the Tories in his election fund opera- 
tions. 

At a convention in Ottawa last June the Liberals laid down 
the platform of a tariff for revenue only. During the last few 
years they had not been successful with their battle cries. 
Commercial union with the United States, or, as it was craftily 
called, ‘‘ unrestricted reciprocity,’’ was generally unpopular in 
the Dominion, and, although the people of the country would 
not have been averse to a change of government, the late Sir 
John Macdonald waved “the old flag’’ so effectually that the 
Opposition’s opportunity was lost. A number of bye-elections 
held in 1892 strengthened the hands of the government, and it 
has not lost ground, perceptibly, except in the Winnipeg 
election, to the present day. 

A general election will be held within six months, undoubt- 
edly. The result is, of course, in question, but few students of 
politics in the Dominion will be surprised if the Liberals are 
returned to power. It is all buncombe about the Conservatives 
being the loyal party and the Liberals the disloyal party. In 
the ranks of the latter are the descendants of the old anti- 
confederation Tories, who opposed confederation because they 
feared it would militate against British connection. The sup- 
port of this element in the party is absolutely necessary for its 
triumph in the elections this year. The party at the last 
general election made the mistake of estranging these of its 
supporters. It will not be foolish enough to repeat the mistake. 
Many Conservatives are deeply disappointed at the failure of 
the government to carry tariff reform last year. They were 
willing to accept protection as a temporary expedient, but not 
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as a continuous policy. The Liberals will get a certain support 
from this quarter. Mr. Fielding, the premier of the province 
of Nova Scotia, who will contest a constituency for election to 
the Dominion Parliament, has been stumping the Maritime 
Provinces lately. He made a special plea to the dissatisfied 
Conservatives, or ‘‘mugwumps.’’ The independent element is 
growing in Canada, as in England, and in the United States, 
and the party whip, to a great extent, fails to inspire the terror 
which it used to. 

Since I began this article the chances of a session being held 
before the election have increased. The chief government 
whip, who should know, says a session will be held. Much 
may occur during the session to affect one party or the other. 
Americans who are interested in Canadian politics may take 
one thing for granted. Just as the Democratic party, the ex- 
ponent of free trade principles, was found to contain a strong 
protectionist element, so the Liberal party of Canada will find 
that it will have a similar element to deal with if it acquires 
power this year. In such a case there will be undoubtedly a 
readjustment of the tariff in the direction of reduced duties, 
but the needs of revenue will demand that much must be 
raised by customs, and, while the protective “‘ principle’’ may 
be eliminated, protection to a modified extent, anyway, will be 
the order of the day. 

The old parties have a new element to wrestle with which they 
have not had to meet before. It is the Patrons of Industry, an 
order or party not altogether unlike the Populist party in the 
United States. The Patrons are well organized in Ontario, and 
have a newspaper of their own with a large circulation. They 
have over a dozen representatives in the legislature of Ontario, 
where they practically hold the balance of power. They are 
pledged to remain aloof of either of the old parties. To be sure, 
many of the planks of their platform are similar to planks in the 
Liberal platform, such as tariff for revenue only, reciprocity, as 
far as possible, with the United States. They advocate the aboli- 
tion of the Senate, while the Liberals promise reform of that 
body. 
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On the other hand, the Patrons stand for the continuance 
of British connection, while the younger element in the Liberal 
party has aspirations toward independence. The Patrons are 
extending their sphere of action beyond Ontario, their original 
stronghold, and if they remain as compact and as independent 
as they now are, their influence in the next Parliament must be 
considerable. The party now in office has been in power since 
1878—going on to twenty years. But, while the Conservatives 
have been this length of time the occupants of the treasury 
benches at Ottawa, the Liberals have controlled the provincial 
legislatures. Quebec, it is true, has now a Conservative local 
administration, but this was a recent change, and made under 
extraordinary conditions. The independents in Canada are in- 
clined to think that on general principles a change at Ottawa 
would not be amiss, but they are held somewhat in check from 
giving expression to their opinions by reason of the preponder- 
ance of Liberal politicians in the provincial governments. The 
Canadian ‘‘mugwumps”’ are not blind to the faults and failings 
of either of the two contesting parties. 

T. CARLETON L. KETCHUM. 





INTERNATIONAL LAW—DUTY OF NEUTRAL NATIONS* 


BY JOHN GIBBONS, LL.D. 


NTERNATIONAL law is the world’s great legal fiction. No 
congress of nations ever enacted it. There is no tribunal 
with authority and jurisdiction to enforce it. That which has 
been dignified with the appellation international law has ever 
been in fact that course of international conduct which power 
prescribed and might made right. While it purports to be 
founded upon the principles of natural justice, yet the interpre- 
tation and application of those principles as regulating and de- 
fining the conduct and policy of nations with each other were in- 
spired and adopted by the desire of the stronger to maintain their 
supremacy as well as through a fear of each other. Thus 
the institution (if it may be so termed) of international law be- 
came, as it were, the means preservative of the balance of power 
among nations. International law has been defined as the rules 
of conduct regulating the intercourse of nations. Among these 
there is no one that has been more explicitly announced or im- 
plicitly accepted in theory than this, that nations are equal in 
respect to each other and entitled to equal consideration for their 
rights, irrespective of their size or strength, or however differ- 
ent they may be in government, religion, or customs. And yet 
how often this rule has been flagrantly violated by all of the na- 
tions of the world! As a necessary consequence of this equality 
it follows that no state has the right to take cognizance of what 
passes in another state between the government and its own sub- 
jects. 

Vattel, in discussing how far it may be lawful to interfere in a 
quarrel between a sovereign and his subjects, says that if a ruler, 
by his violations of fundamental laws, gives his people a legal 
right to resist him, every foreign power has a right to aid and 


* Chicago Law Journal, October, 1895. 
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oppress people asking their assistance. And he lays down the 
rule that when a country is divided by civil war a foreign power 
may assist those whose course it deems just. While Grotius con- 
tented himself with declaring that it is the duty of a foreign 
state ‘‘to do nothing which may strengthen the cause or impede 
the motions of him who is carrying on a just war,’’ and that it 
may be well for a neutral nation to make a convention with each 
of the belligerents, so that with the good-will of both it may ab- 
stain from war and extend to both the courtesies and commodi- 
ties of humanity, and he quotes with approval the sententious 
advice of Archidamus to the Eleans, who were disposed to take 
sides in a civil war of the Aolians: ‘‘It is well to be quiet.’’ 

Vattel, however, announces a rule directly contrary to the 
one above quoted when he says: ‘It belongs not to foreign 
nations to judge between the citizens whom discord has roused 
to arms, nor between the prince and his subjects; both parties 
are equally foreigners to them, and equally independent of their 
authority,’’ and that their good offices should be confined to ef- 
forts to restore peace, which the law of nations makes their 
duty. This by the legists is accepted as the correct rule. But 
nations recognize or ignore it, make it to their interest or in- 
jury. 

The right of one state to interfere in the internal affairs of 
another was never questioned by the Greeks, and the Romans 
lost no opportunity to extend their conquests and dominion 
through espousal of the cause of any one of the contending fac- 
tions of a foreign state. Modern history furnishes abundant ex- 
amples of unwarrantable violations of the equality and inde- 
pendence of nations. These it is not necesssary to cite. They 
readily occur to the student of public affairs. Besides, the limit 
of this writing forbids. 


DOCTRINE GENERALLY ACCEPTED. 


It is a very grave question whether, and how far, and when a 
nation has the right to aid the people of another who have re- 
belled and seek that aid. It is the generally accepted doctrine, 
as laid down by authorities on international law, that where a 
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state of war exists between the people of a province and their 
government, a foreign power should either remain a passive 
spectator or, if diplomatic intercourse be deemed advisable with 
those in revolt, it should be only in reference to foreign rela- 
tions, and not to domestic affairs ; or both belligerents should be 
permitted the free and impartial exercise of those rights which 
war gives to public enemies against each other. But whena 
people seeking to free themselves from the oppressions of their 
government by armed force implore assistance from a foreign 
state, do these rules obtain ? 

It may be in place to observe that each neutral nation must 
judge for itself as to when organized armed resistance of another 
people against their government has attained the proportions 
of a de facto government, as when this condition is held to exist 
it is admissible under the rules above noted for foreign powers 
to accord to those in revolt the rights of belligerents. This does 
not involve the determination of the question of right between 
the present government and its revolting subjects, as the neutral 
is required under the law of nations to furnish no aid to one 
party which it is not equally ready to furnish to the other. 

At what stage of a revolt it can be said that a neutral nation 
is justified in according to those revolting the rights of belliger- 
ents, or in recognizing the existence of a de facto government, is 
wholly within the province of each individual nation to deter- 
mine. And so it is left entirely with each nation to decide 
for itself whether and when it shall interfere or interpose be- 
tween the parties waging war against each other in another state. 
That each nation has an undoubted right to provide for its own 
safety and to take due precaution against distant as well as im- 
pending danger is well recognized. In 1821 the British govern- 
ment officially announced (see Lord Castlereagh’s circular dis- 
patch, January 19, 1821) to the allied powers that no govern- 
ment was more prepared than theirs to uphold the right of any 
state or states, to interpose where their own security or essential 
interests were seriously endangered by the international trans- 
actions of another state; that the assumption of a right was only 
to be adjusted by the strongest necessity, and to be limited and 
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controlled thereby ; that it could not receive a general and dis- 
criminate application to all revolutionary movements without 
reference to their immediate bearing upon some particular state 
or states ; that its exercise was an exception to general prin- 
ciples of the greatest value and importance, and as one that only 
properly grows out of the circumstances of the special case, and 
exceptions of this description could never without the utmost 
danger be so far reduced to rule as to be incorporated into the 
diplomacy of states or into the institutions of the law of nations. 
That such interference may extend even to assistance to insur- 
gents under certain conditions is declared by the writers and 
practiced by all the great nations. However, such assistance, it 
is maintained, should be restricted to extreme cases, as where 
those in authority in a state have flagrantly violated the prin- 
ciples of civil compact, thus giving their aggrieved subjects just 
reason to feel and act as though they were discharged from all 
allegiance. 


SOME WELL-KNOWN INSTANCES. 


The most noted instance usually cited as an illustration of a 
justifiable interference is that of the Prince of Orange, who aided 
the English people in their revolt against James II. The pecu- 
liar conditions of each case must determine the right or duty of 
interference, principles of equity and wise policy controlling. 
Unquestionably, it would be violative of international law, as 
such, for one nation to incite insurrection and encourage revolt 
among the citizens of another who are living peacefully and 
obediently under the laws of their government, although such 
laws might be unjust and the enforcement of them cruel and 
oppressive. 

The action of England in assisting the United Netherlands in 
their struggle against Spain, and that of France in giving 
assistance to the colonies during the Revolution, are regarded as 
unexceptionable precedents of justifiable interference, grounded 
in highest wisdom and soundest policy. Such interference or 
recognition is said to be decidedly justifiable when the revolted 
people have actually established a quasi-government, displayed 
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the ability and means to warrant a confidence in their stability. 
This construction, of course, virtually ignores the cause, whether 
just or unjust, of the revolt. In 1822 our government exercised 
this right in its own way in recognizing the South American 
states that revolted against Spanish misrule after they had 
demonstrated sufficient strength and stability to endow them 
with the character and dignity of independent states. It was 
the unvarying policy of this country to remain neutral during 
the existence of civil war between Spain and her colonies in 
South America prior to the recognition of the independence of 
any one of her colonies, and to accord to each party to the war 
all the rights of belligerents, and that each was alike entitled to 
all the privileges and courtesies incident to neutral relations 
and obligations, and to all the rights of war as against each 
other. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has based its de- 
cisions upon this policy of the government, and thus it has, 
with us at least, become recognized as a principle of inter- 
national law. A clear-cut enunciation of this doctrine is found 
in Walley vs. Schooner Liberty, 12 La. R. 98: 

The uniform policy and practice of the United States as declared by 
President Jackson in his message to Congress on December 21, 1836, is 
to avoid all interference in disputes which merely relate to the inter- 
national government of other nations, and eventually to recognize the 
authority of the prevailing party without reference to the merits of the 
original controversy. All questions relative to the government of 
foreign nations, whether of the Old or the New World, have been 
treated by the United States as questions of fact only, and they have 


cautiously abstained from deciding upon them until the clearest 
evidence was in their possession, to enable them to decide correctly. 


MUST WAIT FOR CONGRESS TO ACT. 


It is peculiarly within the province of Congress to recognize 
as belligerents a people in revolt, or their independence, and 
until such recognition is announced through the proper chan- 
nels, the citizens of this country and the courts must act and 
decide as though the ancient order of things was undisputed. 
When insurgents seize and hold in a hostile manner a certain 
portion of territory, declare their independence, throw off 
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allegiance, organize armed forces, wage war against their 
former rulers, the nations of the world are wont to recognize 
them as belligerents, and the contest is no longer insurrection, 
but ‘‘ war.”’ 

The parties to a civil war are entitled to consideration as 
belligerents, and civil war exists when the regular course of 
justice is interfered with, so that the courts cannot be kept 
open for the administration of law. While internal dissensions 
in a state amount only to insurrection, another state can have 
no concern in the strife between the parties involved ; but when 
the insurrection assumes the magnitude of a revolution, and the 
existence of the conditions above noted attaches to each of the 
parties the character of belligerents, then the contest is brought 
under the law of nations. While each belligerent can deter- 
mine for himself what is necessary to attain the ultimate object 
for which he is contending, yet, if in seeking to accomplish 
that end he offends against the accepted laws of nations, he 
must answer in his political capacity to other nations, and if he 


goes beyond the bounds which limit the conduct of belligerents 
in legitimate warfare, other nations may enter the conflict 
against him. And, on the other hand, the recognition of 
combatants as belligerents imposes certain imperative duties 
upon other nations, the paramount one being in maintaining a 
firm and scrupulously impartial neutrality. 


DUTY OF NEUTRAL NATIONS. 


The obligation of impartiality extends to prohibiting the use 
of neutral territory for the purpose of fitting out warlike 
expeditions, equipping vessels, and enlisting men. The rigid 
duty of neutral nations in this respect was first recognized and 
enforced by the United States, long the chief representative and 
champion of natural rights and human progress. An act of 
Congress, passed in 1794, amended and reénacted in 1818, 
makes it a high misdemeanor for any person within the juris- 
diction of the United States to augment the force of any armed 
vessel belonging to one foreign power at war with another 
power with whom they are at peace, or to prepare any military 
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expedition against the territories of any foreign nations when 
they are at peace, or to hire or enlist troops or seamen, for 
foreign military or naval service, or to be concerned in fitting 
out any vessel to cruise or commit hostilities in foreign service. 

The purely international obligations of the belligerents have 
been recently the subject of protracted discussions between Eng- 
land and America, arising out of the depredations committed by 
confederate cruisers on American commerce. The treaty of 
Washington, 1871, by which all these questions were referred to 
arbitration, directed the arbitrators to apply to them, not only 
the rules of the law of nations, but three new rules, which Eng- 
land, at least, could not admit as being in force when the claims 
arose, but which she acceded to as an evidence of her desire to 
strengthen friendly relations with the United States: (1) To 
use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, or equipping 
within its jurisdiction, of any vessel which it has reasonable 
grounds of belief was intended to cruise or to carry on war 
against a power with which it is at peace; and also to use like 
diligence to prevent the departure from its jurisdiction of any 
vessel intended to cruise, or to carry on war as above, such ves- 
sel having been adapted in whole or in part within such juris- 
diction to warlike use. (2) Not to permit or to suffer either 
belligerent to make use of its ports or waters as the base of naval 
operations against the other, or for the purpose of renewal or 
augmentation of military supplies or arms, or the recruiting of 
men. (3) Toexercise due diligence in its own forts and waters, 
and as to all persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any vio- 
lation of the foregoing obligations and duties. Since which time 
England has tried to discredit, if not to repudiate them, but 
they are binding upon the United States, and the government 
must adhere to and enforce them in good faith. 


MORAL ASPECT OF THE CASE. 


Subjecting the present condition of affairs in Cuba, together 
with the inter-relations existing between the United States and 
Spain, to the foregoing observations, it must be- admitted that 
until this government, therefore, recognizes the existence of civil 
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war in Cuba, and extends to the revolutionists the rights of bel- 
ligerents, the American people must content themselves with 
voicing their barren sympathy through public meetings, and 
adopting rhetorical resolutions, like one sympathizing with the 
starving, but withholding food. 

Selfish interests have ever induced nations to find a legal 
pretext for extending aid to one or the other combatant. If a 
nation is justified in interfering with the internal affairs of an- 
other nation on the ground of humanity in fostering and extend- 
ing the doctrines of the Christian religion, a position which I 
deny most emphatically, the dictates of humanity should appeal 
most strongly to the United States to interfere in behalf of the 
Cubans, if half of what is said be true in respect to the mode of 
warfare there conducted by the Spaniards. In the public press 
it is asserted that from the penal colonies in southern Spain a bat- 
talion of criminals has been organized and placed under the 
command of Colonel Garrido, who butchered the sick insurgents 
some weeks ago. The battalion is known as the ‘‘Squadron of 
Death,’’ a soubriquet gruesomely gained by the slaughter of 
women and children, as well as of the inmates of hospitals. 

The revolt of the Cubans is not merely a temporary uprising 
against the law, but is a determined protest against the misgov- 
ernment and tyranny of a foreign power, that assumes to con- 
trol the destinies of the island. The insurgents have held out 
for several months, and have justified the belief that their cause 
is just and that they will ultimately prevail. 


HUMANITY DEMANDS RECOGNITION. 


Upon the score of humanity, therefore, aside from the fact 
that the American government is interested from a commercial 
standpoint, the United States ought to interfere and extend to 
the insurgents in Cuba all the rights of belligerents. The in- 
surgents are reported to have possession of two thirds of the 
island and 30,000 soldiers in the field. The government has 
but 50,000 troops, and they are practically forced to act on the 
defensive, as they are principally penned up in the fortified 
cities and towns. As a matter of fact, every Cuban is a rebel at 
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heart against Spanish misrule, and a majority of the people are 
Cubans. 

The commercial and industrial interests of the island are in- 
separably connected with those of the other American republics. 
And instead of the Queen of the Antilles being a subject of the 
decrepit laggard of Old World monarchies, she should belong to 
our own peerless sisterhood of sovereign states. The Cubans are 
making a death struggle for self-government—the righteous 
principle which is the base and building of our republic. It is 
not only the right, but it is the absolute duty of our government 
to render every assistance necessary to compass the end sought. 
There are times and conditions which not only justify, but de- 
mand action on the part of nations which is above and beyond 
alllaw. Such a crisis in 1776 found France equal to the emer- 
gency, and she stopped not to question the international em- 
broilments possible upon her giving aid to America. Her action 
was wholly outside of the domain of international law, but is 
now admitted to have been dictated by the highest humanity, 
and founded upon the soundest policy. 

The United States has a duty to perform as the leading re- 
public of the world. That duty is to aid all peoples seeking 
rightfully to establish a government modeled after her own. 
Should such action on her part contravene the accepted laws of 
nations, let her by her own high heroic action repeal such as 
operate to perpetuate the rule of tyrants or shackle a people 
striving to become free. Upon the assembling of Congress in 
December, no time should be lost in adopting the necessary 
legislation recognizing the Cubans as belligerents. Neglect to 
do this would be a congressional blunder amounting to a national 
crime. 

JOHN GIBBONS. 
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A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE THE AMERICAN GUARD MOVEMENT.—The 
OF CIVICS. fear that the spirit of militarism would be 
unduly promoted as the result of military 
drill on the part of boys in the public schools, as proposed by the pro- 
jectors of the American Guard movement, is happily dissipated when 
their plans are made clear by practical illustrations of their workings. 
It is made evident by these illustrations that the military features of the 
work, while depended upon as a means of commanding the necessary 
interest and unity in endeavor, are wholly subordinate to the chief ob- 
ject of imparting such instruction in civics and patriotism as will pre- 
pare a foundation for intelligence, integrity, and loyal service in the 
peaceful walks of citizenship. There is no such magnification of the 
military features of the work as to beget an undue love for them! On 
the contrary, while these features are helpful in enlisting interest, be- 
get respect for authority, and promote manliness in deportment, they 
also afford opportunity for giving to young Americans that adequate 
conception of the true importance of the different departments of the 
public service, which ought to be a part of the equipment for civic duty 
of every American. First of all, they are indoctrinated with the spirit 
of true Americanism, which will help to make unselfish, faithful, in- 
corruptible, and useful citizens of all boys, whether native or foreign 
born. Added to this is the instruction in civics which is essential to 
the wise use of citizenship powers. There must be no fear of introdu- 
cing anywhere methods of training for citizenship which possess the 
attractiveness for American youth, and which are so entirely beneficial 
in operation, as those which have been introduced by Professor Boyer, 
are so ably championed by Colonel Adams, and have been approved 
and adopted by the Institute of Civics, of which they are active and 
useful members. 

The Institute will hereafter make the promotion of the American 
Guard movement a special feature of its regular work, under the per- 
sonal direction of Col. Henry H. Adams, 177 Broadway, New York, 
who has accepted appointment as Director of Columbian Guard Instruc- 
tion in Civics and Patriotism. Inquiries made at the above address 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Cou. H. H. Apams, A. I. C., Columbian Guard Director of School 
Instruction in Civics and Patriotism, in a recent address before the 
Watertown, N. Y., public schools, relating to the results of the Guard 
plans of work, said : 

‘‘ There is some misapprehension in regard to the application of the 
mnilitary drill as connected with the public schools. In point of fact, there 
is no military drill in the schools. I have never seen any drilling of the 
schoolboys in the schoolrooms. The system which obtains in the 
schools of New York provides that in assembling in the morning, the 
scholars march into the assembly room, according to the usual custom 
of nearly all public schools, in columns of twos, filling both wings of 
the auditorium or assembly room, and at a signal the wings ‘ inward 
face,’ after which a color guard with the United States flag marches 
down the central aisle and halts, and at signal the whole school comes 
to a salute of the flag, after which the school is seated and the colors 
are placed on the platform, when the usual morning exercises take 
place. 

‘‘Ten minutes each day is usually given to physical development ex- 
ercises, after the ‘setting-up form.’ This method is regarded by med- 
ical men of distinction as the best process of physical development now 
known outside of the gymnasium and is more effective than the old 
calisthenics which have been partially introduced in some of the schools 
of the country. This and no more is all that takes place in the schools 
connected with what is ordinarily termed as military drill in the public 
schools. 

‘*In connection with this system civics, forms of municipal, state, 
and national government, in all the details connected therewith, are 
thoroughly taught. The scholar is taught the responsibility of citizen- 
ship, the necessity of a pure ballot from which is evolved a government 
of the people, for the people, by the people. He is also taught reverence 
for the flag, respect for authority, prompt obedience, and ‘ to do right 
because it is right.’ 

‘¢The system does not in any way interfere with or take the place of 
any school work established under the ordinary curriculum which has 
hitherto been adopted and carried out by the public school system of 
the United States. It does not supplant or take the place of geography, 
arithmetic, philosophy, chemistry, or any other study which isa part 
of the established course of study. 

‘Outside of the school proper, it is optional with the members of the 
graduating grammar grades and the young men of the high school. to 
organize companies, officered by their own members, for the purpose of 
self-development, improved school discipline, self-restraint, self-control, 
respect for authority, to acquire under skilled training a dignified bear- 
ing, an erect figure, fine carriage, cleanliness, and appreciation of wise 
leadership, esprit de corps, ete. 

‘These companies drill once per week entirely outside of school 
hours, and in no way connected with the school except under the coun- 
sel and advice of the principal, who usually acts as commandant. 
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“The non-commissioned and commissioned officers of the local 
national guards usually volunteer to instruct the school cadets in the 
manual of arms and company movements, etc., and the use of armories 
is usually accorded to the cadets for drill purposes, all of which is in 
charge of the national guard officers, which complies with the law. 

“The companies are equipped with ‘ wig-wag’ flags, dispatch bags, 
etc., and a well-organized system which usually accompanies the signal 
corps service. 

‘“The uniforms cost $6.50, including coat, trousers, and cap. Two of 
these uniforms outwear three of the ordinary citizens’ suits, and these 
uniforms are furnished by the cadets themselves. Up to the present 
time the system does not involve any expenditure on the part of the 
public money. 

‘The advanced grammar grades and the high school cadets are the 
only organizations that have been furnished arms. These cadet rifles 
are now loaned by the state to the several organizations requiring the 
same, a proper guarantee being given to the state for safe-keeping. 

‘* Hundreds of letters are received from the patrons of the New York 
schools testifying to the good effect of the discipline under this system 
on the incorrigibles. The testimony is in effect that the boys are more 
readily submissive to home authority, more considerate of the sisters 
and the brothers in the home, and more self-respect and manliness are 
developed in the pupil. These communications are matter of record. 

‘In point of scholarship the records of the New York schools show 
that the pupils connected with the American Guard stand higher in 
scholarship than those who are not of the organization. 

“The pupils who do not care to acquire the uniform throughout wear 
the cap only (which costs 50 cents), with the civilian suit. This depart- 
ment makes up 65 per cent of the organizations of New York City. 
They are equally well drilled and quite as efficient in all departments 
and apparently quite as happy as those of the uniformed guards. 

“‘T have given you in brief the prominent features of the system now 
in operation in New York and in other parts of the country. When 
we consider that we are a cosmopolitan country and are daily receiving 
into our midst a large population made up of individuals who are en- 
tirely unfamiliar with our system of government, and who are unable 
in their ignorance to comprehend the principles which underlie a gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, and by the people, where a gov- 
ernment is evolved only from a pure ballot, where the power lies in the 
hands of the people, it will at once appear that it is next to impossible 
to educate the adults who are thus flocking to our shores, and that we 
must of necessity look to the enlightenment and development of their 
children. The public schools of the United States are the bulwark of 
our safety, and through this channel we must build for the future. The 
census of 1890 shows that out of the 230,000 public schools of the United 
States, only 10,000 teach civics in any way. 

“Tt goes without saying that the Anglo-Saxon is not a military man. 
He is averse to fighting, is peaceful in his disposition, and is only 
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drawn into war under compulsion. There is nothing in the influ- 
ences at work in the United States that is likely to produce a warlike 
spirit. It was said during the war that the great armies engaged in 
the Civil War would never be able to adjust themselves to peaceful 
avocations and to go back again into a quiet, civil life. The return of 
the great army of the North in June of 1865 presents the grandest 
spectacle of the return of a victorious army, taking up the avocations 
of peace, of industry, and of domestic life, ever witnessed in the his- 
tory of man. This great army, after the havoc and slaughter and 
carnage of the most deadly war on record, fresh from the victories of 
Petersburg, Gettysburg, Chickamauga, and Appomattox, flushed with 
the glow of heroism and success, turned the wild and impassioned 
forces of the victorious army into the most marvelous development of 
industrial achievement ever before witnessed, and with the wealth of 
the country in 1860 estimated at $30,000,000,000, reduced by a cost of 
$16,000,000,000 to prosecute the war, they have, by their industry, in 30 
years raised the wealth of the United States in 1890 to $70,000,000,000, 
making this country the richest of any nation in the world. 

“The whole trend of the American people is to industry. The 
atmosphere of the home is filled with the spirit of thrift and desire for 
commercial development, and into this atmosphere the public school- 
boy, at the average age of fourteen, plunges with all the ardor and 
devotion of his nature, and I think it is absurd to even suggest the 
dominancy of any kind of military spirit. The American boy needs 
to acquire self-respect, obedience, respect for others, regard for the law, 
and to know his responsibility as the coming citizen. And with these 
acquisitions he will take his place in his community honored and 
respected.’” 


CENTENARY WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL.—The suggestions relating 
to this important centenary are everywhere regarded with favor, as 
evidenced by letters bearing on the subject. One of the writers, Mr. 
J. J. Tinelli, Vallejo, Cal., in a letter to Gen. Horace Porter, says: 
‘‘In perusing the New York Herald, I was greatly pleased to read the 
notice of the proposed observance of the Centenary of Washington’s 
Farewell Address by representatives of the American Institute of 
Civics, and societies of a kindred nature. Whata grand idea! What 
a patriotic lesson! Yes, let us carry it into our schools.’’ Mr. Tinelli 
asks for helpful literature and programs which will aid him in carry- 
ing out the Institute’s proposals in Vallejo. 

Edward Payson Cone, of the Institute’s general committee on the 
Centenary, has especially interested himself in the promotion of plans 
for its proper observance. 


REv. JosIAH SrrRonG, D.D., A. I. C., secretary of the Evangelical 
Alliance, will send to any address copies of a leaflet in which the 
Alliance invites Christian citizens, as a part of the wish of local 
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alliances, to codperate in their several localities in efforts for the promo- 
tion of law and order, and purity in civic life. 


Pror. W. H. GoopALE, of the chair of civics, Louisiana State 
University, recently addressed the young people of the Epworth 
League at their state convention in New Orleans on “ Christian Citi- 
zenship,’’ presenting what the Daily Picayune describes as an able and 
brilliant discussion of the ee 


LucIAN E. CARTER, St. Senate Mo. , is taking an active interest in 
plans for the local observance of the Centenary of Washington’s 
Farewell. Mr. Carter has in readiness for delivery an address on ‘‘ The 
True Ideal of the American Home,” and also on ‘Our Country, Our 
Flag, and Our Future.”’ Through his suggestions, acting as a member 
of the Institute’s National Committee of Councilors, Mr. Frank Siler 
made a very able patriotic address on Memorial Day before a large 
assembly in St. Joseph, on the subject suggested for the occasion by 
the Institute. 


CHARLES P. Harris, A. I. C., Rutland, Vt., is leading a crusade in 
favor of better politics inside of party lines. The Rutland Times sug- 
gests, in this connection, that the Vermont Legislature amend its elec- 
tion laws so as to insure the — conduct of primary elections. 


MARGHERITA ARLINA an A. I. C., editor Woman’s Depart- 
ment New York Mail and Express, recently delivered an address on 
the New York constitution before the New York Society for Political 
Study, several hundred women a open 


Hon. CHARLES R. ouenen, Ph. D., A. I. C., New York State 
Superintendent of Public Schools, secured a very general observance of 
‘Flag Day, ’’ June 14, by sending to all state school officers a letter in 
which he cordially commended such observance. Thus, he said, ‘‘ rev- 
erence for our institutions will be impressed upon our school children, 
and through them upon the people of the state. Admiration for the 
flag need not imply military spirit, but rather love of country, obedi- 
ence to law, patriotic devotion to our government, a generous desire 
for peace and good-will among all nations. Let the day be fittingly 
celebrated. Let our children be taught what the flag represents. ”’ 


A. D. GAINES, A. I. C., has charge of the department devoted to in- 
struction in civics in the ‘‘ Farmers’ Boys’ College’’ or State School of 
Agriculture, connected with the State University (of which Cyrus 
Northrop, LL.D., A. I. C., is president), and which is situated at St. 
Anthony Park, Minn. 


Rev. JoHN Bascom, D. D., A. I. C., is the recipient of the highest 
praise in connection with his magnum opus, entitled ‘‘ Social Theory ; 
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A Grouping of Social Facts and Principles.’ It is commended by emi- 
nent critics as one of the ablest recent books in the field of social studies. 


No CoLor LINE IN GoopD CITIZENSHIP.—Edward Stephens, Topeka, 
Kansas, writes to the American Institute of Civics as follows: ‘‘ Will 
you kindly tell me, ‘a plain, blunt man,’ a negro, if black persons 
are permitted to become members of your very worthy Institute? I 
have just read through your magazine and am much interested.”’ 

The prompt reply of Henry Randall Waite, president of the Insti- 
tute, to this inquiry is as follows: 

“The Institute of Civics is a national patriotic undertaking main- 
tained by the codperative efforts of American citizens. Its sole object 
is to promote in every part of the country the thought and the activi- 
ties which shall lead to more wisdom, higher virtue, greater fidelity, 
and truer patriotism in the discharge of the obligations of citizenship. 
The importance, magnitude, and difficulties of the work in which it is 
engaged are equally obvious. It was the belief of the earnest patriots, 
many of them now dead, who were its founders, that in order to the 
success of its undertaking, the Institute must in itself be made an 
object lesson in the manifestation of the spirit and the virtues in 
citizenship which it seeks to inspire. Its work for ten years has been 
conducted without pecuniary rewards for services rendered by any of 
its officers or members. It has sought, and to an encouraging degree 
has received, the codperation of citizens in every state and territory of 
the Union, without discrimination as to party, creed, sex, class, or 
color. Were it to conduct its work on the basis of class distinctions, it 
would be an unworthy representative of the spirit and the aims whose 
ascendancy it professes to seek. It is the confident belief of those who 
direct its affairs that there is not one of all its members, East, West, 
North, or South, who is nat glad to welcome to membership in its 
ranks, and to fellowship in its unselfish labors for the safeguarding of 
our free institutions, any citizen who asks the privilege of sharing in 
these labors, and who brings to the work the simple qualifications 
of uprightness and sincerity. Discrimination is necessarily exer- 
cised in the matter of worthiness. Pains are taken to exclude political 
schemers who would make use of membership only as a means of 
giving credibility to false professions of patriotism. Members are not 
admitted without knowledge as to their character. But inquiry goes 
no further. Worthy colored men are already members. The names of 
miners, factory employees, and other workingmen are on the same roll 
with those of the chief justice of the United States Supreme Court, the 
governor of the state of New York, presidents of universities, and 
other citizens of the highest attainments and distinction. Devoted to 
such high objects, and presenting so strong an appeal to the best 
elements in citizenship, the Institute has already become a recognized 
power for good. Asa means of increasing its usefulness, it will gladly 
welcome to its membership any citizen who is in genuine sympathy 
with its objects, and who sincerely desires to promote them.”’ 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP PENNSYLVANIA: Pittsburg.—The Allegheny 

ACTIVITIES. County Civic Club, Hon. H. K. Porter chairman, 

has undertaken to double its membership at once, 

and proposes to enter upon efficient and persistent work in many direc- 
tions, and will ask the codperation of women. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia.—The League of Good Citizenship, 
which is one of the most promising movements started by the Civic 
Club, is making good headway among the children for whom it is in- 
tended. Its aim is to teach the children good citizenship. 

Two branches of the league have already been organized in the U. 
S. Grant and Octavius V. Catto Schools, in the twentieth ward, 
and a third started in the Alice Lippincott School, at Nineteenth and 
Addison Streets. 

After the children of the school had been assembled, Miss Anna Hal- 
lowell, member of the board of education, spoke briefly of the Civic 
Club’s work, and introduced Mrs. Sarah York Stevenson, the president 
of the club, who spoke of the objects of the league, saying: ‘‘ You all, 
I am sure, have had the constitution of this league read and explained 
to you. The hope of the city is in the school children, who, we trust, 
will grow into good citizens, better, indeed, than we are trying to be.”’ 

Badges were then presented to the officers of the league, who were 
instructed in their duties by Mrs. Stevenson in a few kind words. This 
branch of the league starts with a membership of about 250, and is 
located in a section of the city where it is calculated to do much good. 

The City Municipal League has just passed its second anniversary. 
The Philadelphia Press says of it : 

‘This organization is as yet far from complete, and it will probably 
be years before its full efficiency is secured ; but any local organization 
of this character uniting citizens in all parts of this city desirous of 
improving its administration is of value to the entire city and to every 
citizen in it. Nothing will do more to improve city administration, 
raise the level of nominations, and keep voters and officials up to a 
high standard in dealing with civic affairs than an organization of this 
character in every ward in the city. It cannot fail to do a great work 
in educating voters, arousing taxpayers, and limiting known evils. 
There is a perpetual tendency in movements for reform for the same 
names to appear and reappear; but with the Municipal League, if it is 
wisely conducted and made broad in its character and freed and kept 
free from any social set or clique, it ought to be possible to secure a 
sound basis for reform efforts.”’ 


NEw YorK: New York City.—The City Mission and Tract Society 
assembled about six hundred boys and girls at Olivet Memorial Church 
recently, for the purpose of listening to a program of patriotic songs 
and speeches. In addition a handsome card, on which was printed the 
hymn “ America, ’’ was given to each child who had learned the words 
of thesong. Ice cream and cake were served to all. The main body of 
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the church was decorated profusely with flags and bunting, and the 
flag was greeted with great enthusiasm by the youngsters present. 
The occasion was the first of a series of entertainments arranged by the 
New York City Mission and Tract Society. 

Similar exercises for the benefit of the older division of the Sunday- 
school were held subsequently, with about 1,000 persons present. Miss 
Helen Gould, taking a great interest in the cultivation of patriotism 
among the children of the poor, has given the necessary funds for carry- 
ing out the plans of the society in regard to these entertainments. 


LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION.—This organization offers a 
program of studies in civics which will receive the approval of every 
thinking woman in the great metropolis. Miss Adele M. Fielde, the 
secretary, will conduct a class in parliamentary law and procedure, be- 
ginning on October6. This will continue throughout the season. 
There will also be a class for those who have already taken the first 
course. Miss Fielde will conduct a class in political economy and pro- 
cedure, which will take up and discuss all bills before the city, state, or 
national legislators. Mrs. C. A. Runkle will manage a class in con- 
temporary history or current events, paying particular attention to 
politics, diplomacy, and socia] movements at home and abroad. There 
will be a course of Saturday morning lectures, when men prominent in 
social and political life will speak upon political and social questions. 
There will be a course of addresses on civil service reform in November 
and December under the joint auspices of the league and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Civil Service Reform Association. Some of the lead- 
ing advocates of civil service have already promised to attend and 
speak, including Herbert Welsh, George McAnneny, and Mrs. Charles 
R. Lowell. Professor John Graham Brooks, of Harvard, who gave so 
interesting a course of lectures this past spring, will conduct a class for 
the league in February and March which will be devoted to practical 
sociology. 


Lockport has a Civic League composed of workingmen, which has 
earnestly espoused the cause of municipal ownership as applied to city 
lighting. Their plans were approved by the people and by the common 
council, but have been vetoed by the mayor. 


Brookiyn is reaping the benefits of a strictly business administra- 
tion of municipal affairs. By stimulating competition in the bidding 
for asphalt pavement the city has, according to the report of the com- 
missioner of city works, just issued, ‘‘ had the benefit of the very low- 
est prices ever made in any city,’’ and the latest bids show even lower 
figures than those given in the report. If these bids are accepted 
Brooklyn will secure good pavements for $1.11 per yard, with a guar- 
antee that they shall be kept in good condition for five years. 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes, A. I. C., is meeting with great success in the 
conduct of his Brooklyn Institute classes for the study of practical 
problems in civics. 
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Of the forces opposed to Tammany in the pending election, the 
Philadelphia Ledger impartially observes : 

‘The several associations united under the direction of the Republi- 
can party in antagonism to Tammany adopted a common platform and 
agreed upon a fusion ticket. The platform is not by any means a 
perfect one, being based upon expedient compromise, and it is espe- 
cially weak in its virtual abandonment of the Warner Miller Sunday 
observance plank of the Republican state platform. The timid spirit 
of compromise had much to do also with the selection of the ticket, 
and although it is not composed, as it unquestionably should be, of 
citizens of indisputable worth and public spirit, not affiliated with 
the practically political class, it is in the main a fairly good one, and 
infinitely superior to any to which it may be opposed. Should it be as 
heartily supported as was the previous one which defeated Tammany 
there will be little reason to fear that that corrupt and venal organiza- 
tion will this year, at least, recover the control of the municipal gov- 
ernment which was last year wrested from it by similar forces and 
methods. 

‘Whatever strength this movement may develop will have been 
imparted to it by the public-spirited action of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. In Philadelphia there are a number of mercantile bodies, 
representative of almost every one of the great business interests of the 
community, but there is not one of them which uses the moral power 
which its representative character gives it, to antagonize the malign 
influences of practical politics as they are exerted to the detriment of 
good government.’’ 


Buffalo.—The Central Council of Good Government Clubs, at a 
recent meeting attended by Sherman §S. Rogers (A. I. C.), Thomas R. 
Slicer (A .I. C.), and many other prominent citizens, voted to leave to 
the ward clubs to determine for themselves whether they should 
participate at the caucuses in the selection of candidates. A sugges- 
tion was thrown out to the ward clubs that they get together as early 
as possible. 

The executive committee of the central council was instructed to 
ascertain who would be the most likely candidates for the various mu- 
nicipal offices which do not come within the scope of the ward organiza- 
tions, and to investigate their characters and fitness for the positions 
to which they will likely be nominated. As soon as this work is com- 
pleted, another meeting of the council will be held. 


ConNECTICUT: Middiletown.—In furtherance of plans for practical 
instruction in civics, Wesleyan University recently arranged for an ad- 
dress before its students on ‘Politics as a Duty,’’ by Postmaster- 
General Wilson. Institute of Civics is represented in the Wesleyan 
faculty by Prof. Willard C. Fisher. 


Hartford.—At the Fourth Church September 22 Rev. H. H. Kelsey 
spoke upon ‘‘ Good Citizenship and What It Implies.’’ He denounced 
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the course pursued by citizens who hold themselves aloof from politics 
because politics are bad. That is the very reason that good people 
should attend to the duty. 

He spoke of the ‘‘ let-alone’’ doctrine as a damnable one. Corruption 
will not right itself by being let alone. He announced the formation 
of a class in civics in connection with his church, in order to a better 
understanding of the purposes and methods of government and the 
duties of citizenship. 


UTAH: Salt Lake City—An auspicious beginning for this city, as 
the metropolis of a new state, has been made in the direction of econ- 
omy in municipal expenses. It has adopted ordinances calculated 
to cut its expenses by nearly thirty per cent. The changes re- 
duce the monthly expenditures for salaries from $15,073.62 to $10,816.56. 
The annual expenditures, which last year were $180,883.50, are expected 
this year not to be more than $129,798.75. The whole plan of economy 
rests upon a general reduction of salaries of city employees, the aboli- 
tion of all needless offices, and the consolidation of offices whose func- 
tions can be readily combined. 


LOUISIANA: New Orleans.—The splendid triumph of the good gov- 
ernment forces in this city in April last has imposed upon the victors a 
responsibility which they must improve under conditions requiring 
great courage and discretion. To hold, and to wisely use, controlling 
power in the legislature they must avoid temptations and pitfalls which 
will meet them at every step. The cities of the whole country will 
watch for the outcome. 


Iowa: Des Moines.—The Women’s Club is giving serious attention 
to civic affairs, and at a late meeting listened to excellent papers on 
** Public and Private Control of Franchises’’; ‘‘ Property Qualifica- 
tions for Voters’’; and ‘ Partisan Politics,’’ by Miss Susan Lombard, 
Mrs. Frank Dodson, and Miss Olive McHenry. Mrs. W. T. Johnson 
spoke on ‘‘ Woman’s Sphere in Municipal Affairs. ”’ 


OuI0: Cleveland.—The Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland has 
done the cause of municipal reform in that city a substantial service. 
Its Municipal Committee prepared an extended statement of the actual 
condition of affairs, and this report was discussed at length by many 
prominent citizens, including the mayor, at a regular meeting of the 
chamber. The report showed that the municipal service was not what 
it should be ; that there was pressing need of effective civil service reg- 
ulations ; that public franchises had been given away too cheaply ; that 
party allegiance had been developed at the expense of the public wel- 
fare, and so on through the list of municipal evils. The result is that 
Cleveland has been thoroughly stirred up over the need for reform. 


WISCONSIN: Milwaukee.—The Seventeenth District School, C. F. R. 
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Zimmerman principal, some time ago gave an object lesson in civics, 
with a well-arranged program of patriotic songs, declamations. relating 
to important events in American history, and finally the presentation 
of the school as a little republic, with an illustration of office-electing 
methods, as applied in the state and nation. A drum corps added to 
the enthusiasm of the pupils, and the lessons taught were made as inter- 
esting as they were practical and useful. 


CALIFORNIA: San Francisco.—A movement similar to the Vine- 
land, N. J., Sunday Institute of Civics, has been inaugurated in the 
form of Sunday afternoon good citizenship meetings in the Temple. 
At one of these meetings Mayor T. C. Ryan delivered a ringing address 
on “Nineteenth Century Patriotism and What It Demands.’’ He 
vigorously disclaimed the title of ‘‘ Irish-American ’’ and said, ‘‘ I hope 
the time will soon come when there will be no such thing as Irish- 
Americans, French-Americans, Spanish-Americans, Polish-Americans, 
or any other kind of American but a plain American, and nothing else 
but an American. Who ever heard of an American-Irishman in Ire- 
land, or an American-German in Germany? Be an American by lov- 
ing America, by honoring her flag, by standing up for her schools. ”’ 


MASSACHUSETTS: Cambridge.—What may be accomplished in other 
cities is evidenced by the results of the efforts of Cambridge citizens. 
Rev. Dr. Kelsey of Hartford says: ‘‘It has been nine years without a 
saloon, and is to-day the cleanest city, in both its council chambers, 
public offices, streets and wards, in this land. ”’ 


. 


Boston.—Rev. Nehemiah Boynton recently devoted a stirring sermon 
to municipal problems at the Union Congregational Church. The great 
reason, he declared, for the failure and the corruption in our cities is 
that there is no absolute disinterestedness. Our leaders are not our 
representative men. They are not our noblest, ablest, or best men. 
And while such men refrain from an active participation in political 
life, how can we expect to solve these great problems? If we would 
solve them we must have as our rulers a band of men who thoroughly 
believe it to be an honor to offer any sacrifice, no matter how great, for 
their municipality ; not an impetuous or impulsive sacrifice, but one 
long considered and consistent with absolute disinterestedness and the 
desire to make it tell. Otherwise we shall never be able to put down 
the evils which exist in the government of our land. 


ILLINOIS: Chicago.—The Y. M. C. A. is becoming alive to the im- 
portance of Christian activity in the direction of better citizenship and 
better government. Zhe Young Men’s Era, the Y. M. C. A. news- 
paper, in a late number speaks of an address by Mr. Giles, a councilor 
of the American Institute of Civics, before the association in that city, 
as follows : 
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“After addressing the meeting for the discussion of social economics 
held by the central department in Chicago, Mr. William A. Giles, who 
is one of the foremost leaders of the Civic Federation, became so deeply 
impressed with the association’s opportunity to render public service 
in this direction, that he donated a hundred of the most valuable 
books on these subjects to the library. Who will follow his patriotic 
example in every town and city?”’ 


Spring Valley.—Information comes from this place to the effect that 
a committee of saloonkeepers representing thirty-three indicted saloon 
men of this city, called on State’s Attorney Johnson and offered to pay 
a lump sum of $1,000 to settle suits against them for selling liquor on 
Sunday. The offer was rejected. 

There are 660 counts against them. The prosecutor wants $5 a count 
and $6 on each count as costs, a total of $7,260. Several must go to jail, 
as they are unable to raise the money. 


CIVICS IN GENERAL. BALLOT PROTECTION.—Among the provisions 

of the new election law of Maryland designed 
to protect the purity of the ballot is one requiring that every person 
when registering shall state whether or not he can read and write, and 
if he can write he must sign his name on the registration book. This 
will aid in identifying voters on election day, and in preventing that 
evasion of the secrecy of the Australian ballot law which the voter 
could accomplish by asking for assistance in preparing his ballot on 
the plea that he could not read. 


BETTER CITIZENSHIP AND THEN BETTER POLITICS.—In his address 
before the National Municipal League, President James C. Carter, of 
New York, said: ‘‘The root of the whole trouble in municipal mis- 
government is the close alliance between the leaders of state and 
national politics and the manipulators of local cliques or rings. And 
the true line of action to be taken by the friends of good government 
should be to banish, absolutely banish, from state and national politics 
the whole subject of municipal government.”’ 

Mr. Carter, like a good many other municipal and social reformers, 
makes the mistake of confusing the root with one of its offshoots. 
The root of bad government, whether it be local, state, or national, is a 
corrupt and misinformed public opinion. So long as this condition of 
public opinion exists corrupt municipal government will continue, 
even if municipal politics should be absolutely divorced from all 
outside politics. Municipal government is a reflection of the con- 
dition of public opinion existing in a community. It is good or bad 
accordingly as that opinion is alert, wholesome, and well informed, or 
torpid, corrupt, and ignorant. Designing men will have little more 
difficulty in accomplishing their objects with municipal politics sepa- 
rated from all other politics than they have now, provided a healthful 
public sentiment does not antagonize them. This is a fact which a 
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majority of municipal reformers forget and in forgetting it they leave 
the main road of reform and stray into a by-path. 

The municipal reform question is like the labor question. There will 
be just as much progress as the condition of public opinion authorizes, 
and the condition of public opinion depends upon the education it has 
received. If labor reformers and municipal reformers would spend 
less time and effort in denouncing capitalists and political bosses and 
would give more attention to educating and informing the class to 
which they appeal the advance made in both directions would be 
vastly greater. The municipal boss flourishes on denunciation. He 
cannot withstand education. Let municipal reformers strike at the 
root and its offshoot will die with it.—Philadelphia Press. 


‘WHAT IS PATRIOTISM?’’—It does not consist in cursing foreign 
nations and foreign peoples and swearing that our own people and coun- 
try are the best, brightest, bravest, and handsomest that ever lived. 
Patriotism means the love of country. 

How, then, can patriotism be stimulated in the first instance save by 
having a country to be loved. Therefore, I say, make your country 
lovable by making your cities the real centers of virtue, intelligence, 
character, and all manner of usefulness, as they can and ought to be.— 
J. C. Carter. 


WomAN’s OPPORTUNITY.—Municipal improvement is a duty in 
which all can engage without any distinction of sex or any contentions 
between them. Every woman is naturally neat, tidy, and cleanly, and 
aims to make everything proper and comfortable. Why should they 
not see this in a city as well asin their own household ? 

The original impulse in the great reformation in street-cleaning came 
from a woman. She did not make speeches, she did not talk uselessly 
to people without weight. She went to the three or four men who had 
the power, and used such convincing arguments as to make them 
ashamed of themselves. 

She saw to it that estimates were prepared showing the cost of the 
proposed new work. She compelled men to putin the form of legal 
bills the required enactments and to secure their passage through the 
legislature.—J. C. Carter. 


JOHN BRISBEN WALKER, the millionaire editor of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, makes the following suggestive statements : 
“What pastor in any great city can put his hand on the causes of sins 
and not say that fully one half of these sins come from fright- 
ful poverty, or an overabundance of wealth—or from efforts to escape 
the one, or acquire the other? Take up the daily newspaper and read 
the record of the suicides from despondency caused by poverty—the 
thefts, the quarrels, the lies, the drunkenness, the disregard of one’s 
neighbor, and the cruelty that emanates from the same causes. 
“If we stop to ponder, recollecting the unnecessary comforts with 
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which we surround ourselves—the grasping for more which is the 
‘effort of our lives’ with so many of us—and the unrelieved poverty 
that we know to be at our very doors, we must either question our be- 
lief in Christianity, or doubt our own sincerity, if not indeed our own 
sanity. What does it all mean? How can we be cheerful and happy 
and comfortable ?”’ 


No CHOICE BETWEEN BossEs.—The ward bosses and professional 
politicians of one party are as corrupt and mischievous as those of an- 
other. They cannot be trusted for a moment where reasonable consider- 
ation for public welfare is required. They are in politics for spoils, and 
nothing else, and all their operations are directed to the object of get- 
ting as much of the city’s money as possible into their own pockets. 

The cities of the country are practically governed by these unscrupu- 
lous characters. They prosper by means of their cunning in the organi- 
zation and manipulation of the lower classes. It is there that their 
strength lies. They know how to solidify the hoodlum vote and cast it 
all in every instance for given candidates. It is never a majority vote, 
counting the whole voting population, but it isan effective vote because 
it is disciplined and concentrated. If the good people of a city would 
act together with similar unanimity and directness of purpose, they 
could do what they pleased. But they are singularly indifferent to the 
advantage thus presented. They talk indignantly about the prevailing 
abuses of municipal government, and yet persistently disregard the 
proper means of correcting them. There will be extravagance and cor- 
ruption, scandal and reproach, in the management of city business just 
as long as the respectable majority sits back and permits the unprin- 
cipled minority to exert a controlling influence in city politics. The 
question is one of practically dealing with well-understood facts. It 
closely concerns the personal interests of all law-abiding and self-re- 
specting citizens, regardless of their different opinions upon issues of a 
national character. Intelligent and honest municipal government is 
desirable in the interests alike of Republicans and Democrats ; and it 
can be obtained only by ignoring party lines and associating all upright 
citizens in a movement for the overthrow of the schemers and plunder- 
ers who run things to suit themselves.— Wheeling Manufacturer. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PREsS.—A college student asks the presi- 
dent of the Institute of Civics for his opinion as to the relative influ- 
ence of the press in affairs of public importance. The subject is a large 
one, and worthy of more than can be said in a paragraph. In the field 
of secular affairs, the American press is undoubtedly regnant. Its influ- 
ence, exercised for good or evil, is everywhere a guiding and control- 
ling force in the molding of popular opinion and the determining of 
public action. Presidents, senators, members of Congress, state and 
local officers, are in the final result chosen by the people ; but the peo- 
ple from first to last, consciously or unconsciously, are under the influ- 
ence of the men to whose utterances they give daily attention in the 
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home circle, the counting room, the factory, the shop, everywhere. In 
matters of public policy and public morals, the editor exercises com- 
manding power for the weal or woe of the people of America, The 
United States is a nation of newspaper readers. In all affairs of public 
concern, the chief dependence of its citizens for the information which 
shall shape their judgment and guide their action is upon the press. 
The press is what the editor makes it. What the editor is, in the mat- 
ter of patriotism, morals, wisdom rightly directed, and high manhood 
generally, is therefore a matter of supremest importance. He who sor- 
didly or basely uses this throne of power for self-aggrandizement at the 
cost of the sacred interests of public virtue and private morality, is 
guilty of a deed as damnable as that of Judas Iscariot or Benedict 
Arnold. 


‘** Accursed, he hath God and country sold 
For lust of power and greed of paltry gold. ”’ 


The editor who uses his power to promote the highest interests of 
the institutions and people of the United States may rightly be re- 
garded as one of the great leaders upon whom the republic is becoming 
more and more dependent for its safety and welfare. The editors and 
publishers of American newspapers and periodicals, in the privilege of 
exercising such commanding influence, have the strongest possible in- 
spiration to high and noble endeavors. If they abuse their privileges 
under the control of selfish and mean influences, whatever the degree 
of their success in the gaining of readers, and the getting of money, 
they are as unworthy of the esteem of the true men and women of 
America as the lowest panderer to the vices of humanity. Impelled by 
motives not a whit more commendable, their corruptive influence is 
infinitely greater ; and their specious pretense of obligation to ‘‘ give 
the public such matter as it demands”’ should not prevent them from 


being held in just infamy by all high-minded and truly patriotic citi- 
zens. 


Hon. WiLL A. MOTEER, Maryville, Tenn., writes: ‘‘I am proud 
to be a member of the Institute. I believe in a patriotism that is higher 
and more esteemed than party fealty or any other means or measures in 
the political world. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, and this 
is none the less true in times of peace than in war. Indeed, the poison 
injected into the body politic in times of peace, when least suspected 
and all is in apparent prosperity, may for a time remain dormant, only 
to concentrate and reappear in a terrible eruption and destruction.” 


E. L. REcTor, San Saba, Tex., says: ‘' I feel it an honor to be iden- 
tified with the noble work to which the Institute is committed, and 
confidently believe its disinterested, patriotic, and enlightened efforts 
will be crowned with the widest usefulness and the most enduring suc- 
cess.’’ 
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SuNDAY INSTITUTE OF CIvics.—The useful work of this undertak- 
ing in Vineland, under the presidency of Dr. Thomas W. Braidwood, 
still continues. Circulars setting forth its plans will be sent by Dr. 
Braidwood to any address. 


INDIAN PROGRESS.—Statistics received at the Indian Bureau shows 
that 30,000 Indians are now engaged in farming, stock-raising, and 
other civilized pursuits. During the year they raised over 1,373,000 
bushels of corn, and other grain and vegetables in proportion. They 
own 206,000 head of cattle, and 1,284,000 sheep. 

About 22,000 Indians voted at the last election. It is estimated that 
30,000 out of the total Indian population of 247,000 are church members. 
Out of the 247,000 189,000 are self-supporting, and 35,000 pay taxes. 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE.—Through the efforts of Ex-U. 8. Senator 
Warner Miller (A. I. C.) the Republican party in its late state conven- 
tion at Saratoga was led to disregard the policy prescribed by its man- 
agers, and at the last moment to unanimously and enthusiastically 
adopt a resolution favoring the maintenance of the Sunday laws in the 
interests of labor and morality. 





